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NOTES 


Tue Queen has now almost entirely recovered from her 
recent attack of sciatica, which it pleases some to qualify 
as rheumatism, but the energy which she displayed in 
promoting the interests of the Crathie Church Bazaar 
has astonished those most intimately acquainted with Her 
Majesty’s ailments. It is satisfactory to know that the 
fair in question realised over £2500, a sum considerably in 
excess of what was anticipated. 


Tue Royal visitors expected at Balmoral during the 
coming months are the Empress Frederick, the Prince of 
Wales, the Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse, the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, and Prince Christian Victor of 
Schleswig-Holstein, who will shortly rejoin his regiment 
in India. Early in December the Duke and Duchess of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha will be the guests of the Queen 
at Windsor, 


Amonc other guests who will be entertained by the 
Queen at Balmoral, by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Sandringham, and by the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught at Bagshot, are the Prince and Princess 
Frederick Charles of Hesse, the Prince being the younger 
brother of the Landgrave of Hesse, who must not be 
confounded with the Grand Duke of that ilk. The 
Princess is the daughter of the Empress Frederick, whom 
she will accompany to England in October. 


Tue visit of the young Queen of the Netherlands and 
her mother the Queen Regent to the Duchess of Albany, 
at Birkhall, has been abandoned on _ purely economic 
grounds ; but Their Majesties are, according to present 
arrangements, to come over to Claremont later in the 
autumn, This is a pity, as Claremont in the fall of the 
leaf is somewhat dank and gruesome. Indeed, it was 
about the last place in England which ought to have 
been selected as the residence of that delicately constituted 
Prince the late Duke of Albany. 


Tue Prince of Wales’s plans have been materially 
changed during the last few days; and instead of going 
to Copenhagen he will now be joined by the Princess 
of Wales and her daughters at Sandringham, where the 
Duke and Duchess of York and Prince Edward of York 
will be neighbours at York Cottage in October. 





Ir was against much advice that the Duke of York was 
present at the funeral of the Comte de Paris, for it will 
be remembered that it was at the interment of Prince 
Victor Hohenlohe, better known as Count Gleichen, that 
the Duke of Clarence caught the chill which ultimately 
caused his death. However, the weather at Weybridge 
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was happily all that could be desired. All the members 
of the Orléans family were present with two exceptions, 
and the number of French Legitimists who appeared in 
evening garb fairly astounded the Surrey folk. It was 
at the special request of the Comte de Paris that his 
remains were laid to rest in the little church of St. 
Charles Borromeo, which was the first burial-place of 
King Louis Philippe, Queen Marie Amélie, the Duchesse 
d’Aumale, and the Duchesse de Nemours, the altar-tomb 
of the latter being a conspicuous ornament in the sacred 
edifice. 





The Comte de Paris inherited the bourgeois instincts of 
his grandfather. Nothing would ever induce him to make 
a bold stroke for the throne of France. Rich, cultured, a 
good husband and an excellent father he would have 
been well pleased to end his days as a simple French 
citizen, but those who surrounded him were incessantly 
urging him on to assertion of his position. Hence he did 
homage to the Comte de Chambord to receive recognition 
as the heir of Henri V. ; hence his supporters made such a 
noise about the restoration of the Monarchy that the 
Republican Government had to order his expulsion from 
France; and hence the exploits of his son the Due d’ Orléans 
made his return to his fatherland not only improbable but 


altogether impossible. His fortune has been variously 


estimated at from four to four and a half millions of 


It is creditable to our commercial 
soundness that most of the money was invested in this 
country, though the income derived from the restored 
Orléans Estates is by no means small. 


pounds not francs. 


It is not however 
generally known that the Comte was singularly liberal in 
an unostentatious way and that he particularly disliked 
any of his good deeds being trumpeted abroad. In this 
respect he res'mbled the Empress Eugénie with whom 
he once had an unexpected but historic interview. 





Trovus_e may possibly be expected from the new head 
of the Royal House of France should he ever get his head 
loose. He is desperately jealous of the other pretender to 
the throne—-not any Bourbon but the Napoleonic aspirant, 
and at any time, should opportunity offer, a game of bluff 
may be expected betweeu them. However, the Duc 
d’ Orléans has sound advisers in the Duc de la Tremouille, 
M. Emmanuel Bocher, the Marquis d'Harcourt, and M, 
André Buffet—if he will only listen to them. 


Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) and the Marquis 
of Lorne, who have come south, will shortly go north 
again to Inveraray, where the Duke of Argyll is now 
residing. 


Tue Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria and 
Maud will, it is anticipated, be present in January at the 
nuptials of Prince Frederick of Schaumberg Lippe with 
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Princess Louise of Denmark. The wedding is to be 
solemnised at Copenhagen. The bridegroom and_ bride 
are cousins, and therefore both are near relatives of the 
Princess of Wales. It is possible that the Duke and 
Duchess of York may be present at the marriage, and that 
before their return they may pay a visit to the Emperor 
and Empress of Germany. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘Your leader of 
last week on the Orléanist cause anticipated the verdict 
passed by a majority of our newspapers on the rd/e and 
character of the Comte de Paris. M. Magnard, editor of 
the Figaro, expressed himself in words almost identical 
with those employed by your contributor: thus he wrote 
on Sunday that the grandson of Louis-Philippe “ eit été un 
souverain tout a fait remarquable . . . seulement, il n’avait 
pas les qualités propres a un prétendant.” There does 
not seem occasion for further comment on a matter that 
has been sufficiently threshed out, but I would observe 
that it is a singular instance of the irony of fate that the 
death of the Comte de Paris should have coincided with the 
passing by the Trades Union Congress of the revolutionary 
resolutions voted last week. Had he lived, the author of 
the Associations Ouvricres would surely have moderated the 
enthusiastic admiration of the Trades Unions to which he 
committed himself in 1869. 





‘So far, the prophecies indulged in by the more respon- 
sible organs with regard to the line of conduct to be 
expected of the Duc d'Orléans have been confined as a 
whole to registering a vague belief that the young Prince 
may be relied on to “do something” when time and 
opportunity serve. This same opportunity, however, while 
it is quite indispensable, seems likely for the moment at 
least to be conspicuous by its absence. History shows 
that a Pretender can only pretend to any purpose if his 
intervention is desired by a body of supporters of serious 
influence and considerable numerical strength. With the 
best will in the world the Duc d'Orléans cannot make his 
chance: it must be offered him by his countrymen, who, 
it must be owned, display at present no indication what- 
ever to give hima “call.” The Comte de Chambord put 
the situation in a nutshell when he said in defence of his 
purely expectant attitude: “Le Roi de Trance ne peut 
pas étre mené au poste.” 





‘Iv has remained for Edouard Drumont, of Jew-baiting 
notoriety, to declare that the Duc d’Orléans, if he ever 
arrive at being king, will be the king of the Jews, and 
not of France! ‘This astounding conclusion—worthy of 
another from the same source, to the effect that the pre- 
sent Pope is a Hebrew—is based on the fact that the 
Prince has been known to speak to a Rothschild and 
admits acquaintanceship with Baron Hirsch. I should not 
mention this puerile ineptitude were it not that Drumont 
is occasionally referred to by the English Press as a person 
not altogether beneath notice. It cannot be too widely 
known that the editor of the Libre Parole owes his sole 
title to fame to the daily publication of monstrosities on a 
level with the above. His lucubrations are worthy of 
the respect it is customary to accord to those of other 


monomaniacs. 


‘ANOTHER essay in what may be termed the topsy- 
turveydom of politics is furnished by the pretentions of 
Francois- Marie de Bourbon to the throne of France. This 
gentleman and his manifesto may be accounted for without 
waste of space by the aid of the doctrine of heredity. 
There is madness in his family. The form of dementia 
which he has selected for his own personal use would 
appear to be /1 folie des grandeurs. 
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‘ Avrer drifting for years from bad to worse the condition 
of things in Madagascar has brought us at last within 
measurable distance of a “ little war.” The Quai d’Orsay 
has accomplished a miracle of incompetency in staving off 
the crisis as long as it has. It is notorious that ever since 
1885 the burden of the instructions sent out to Resident 
after Resident at Tananarivo has been ‘2 tout prix pas 
dincidents.” The fruit of this long-suffering has been to 
impress the Hovas with the belief that they might faire 
des preds de nez a la France without fear of the consequences 
Its cause is the holy horror of colonial expeditions inherent 
in French Ministers, who ‘remember Tonquin” and 
tremble. M. Hanotaux, however, flushed no doubt by his 
successes in Siam and the Congo, has screwed up his 
courage to the sticking point and decided @ risquer le 


COUD, 
i 





‘Ir war is to be avoided M. Le Myre de Vilers is as 
good a man as could have been chosen to bring the Hovas 
to reason by the use of judicious threats. Lord Rosebery, 
who will not have forgotten certain passages in the recent 
history of Siam, would no doubt certify to his fitness for 
the task set him. From every point of view itis devoutly 
to be hoped that matters may be arranged . . . amicably. 
Colonel Baghin, a capable oflicer who recently investigated 
the question on the spot, has given his opinion that a force 
of 10,000 men would be requisite to administer an effective 
drubbing to the Madccasscs. ‘Tamatave, the capital of the 
island, is over 400 kilometres from the coast by the 
shortest route, and is defended, according to Madagascan 
legend and equally to facts, by two redoubtable Amazons 
—Haxo the virgin forest, and Taxo the jungle fever. An 
expedition then, even though the Hovas paid /es pots casses 
at the finish, would be accompanied with great difficulties 
and would be sure to result in a heavy death-roll, M, de 
Vilers will have deserved well of his countrymen if he 
succeed in scaring a very petty potentate into a very 
inevitable submission.’ 





Signor Crispt has made a remarkable speech at Naples, 
which is regarded as an overture to the Papacy. It chimes 
with an interview between his private secretary and Car- 
dinal Rampolla, the Papal Secretary of State, and with 
the settlement of the astounding difficulty with regard to 
the Patriarchate of Venice. With regard to the last, the 
King, after many delays, has consented to confirm the 
appointment of the Papal nominee. However, the clerical 
journals do not regard the concession as of much moment, 
and Signor Crispi’s remarks, when carefully studied, resolve 
themselves into little more than expressions of goodwill, 
He must do a great deal more than exclaim ‘With God, 
with King for the Fatherland’ if he wishes to solve a pro- 
blem which is probably insoluble. The evacuation of 
Rome and the restoration of the temporal power are 
heavy prices to pay, even in the present condition of 
Italian politics. 

M. pr Wirre, the Russian Minister of Finance, has been 
talking very freely to an Austrian interviewer at Abbazia, 
At the same time, the authority of his confidences is 
considerably discounted by the warning that he spoke as 
‘a private individual.’ Accordingly, it is difficult to place 
much confidence in his more definite statements, though 
his more general observations are worth attention. He 
regards the peace of Europe as secure, and he sees no 
possibility of complications either in Bulgaria or any other 
quarter. The remark, however, that the difficulty 
attendant on Prince Ferdinand’s recognition is chiefly a 
question of amour propre, reads rather like a gloss of the 
interviewer. Again, we doubt if Russia would be perfectly 
satisfied if the Dardanelles were thrown open to the 
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ships of war of all nations, as M. de Witte declares she 
would. Russia desires something very different—namely, 
the seizure of the Straits on her own account.  Alto- 
gether, M. de Witte leaves matters pretty much where he 
found them. 





Tue press censorship established at Yokohama, and the 
prohibition of foreign correspondents renders the exact 
situation in Korea extremely obscure. The telegrams 
report two days’ fighting on or about the 2nd and 2rd inst. 
with indecisive result. The only trustworthy piece of 
intelligence, namely the conclusion of a treaty of alliance 
between Korea and Japan, has little significance because the 
arrangement has obviously been extorted under compulsion. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese army is reported to be starving 
and Li-Hung-Chang’s influence is said to be on the wave, 
Also, though the Chinese fleet has concentrated at Wei- 
Chih-Yaen, Admiral Ting shows no anxiety to advance. 
On the other hand the Japanese have failed to turn their 
superior strength in Korea to account. The circular 
letter issued by the Chinese Foreign Office adds little to 
our knowledge. 





Tur Independent Labour party, which means Mr. 
Keir Hardy and Mr. Tom Mann, has determined on cap- 
turing London, It has, of course, Leicester to boast, 
and the resolution in favour of Collectivism passed at 
the Trade Union Congress. Concerning the former, 
Lord Salisbury has written a rather oracular letter to 
Mr. Rolleston, in which those kept away from the 
Radical poll are hailed as future supporters of the 
Conservative cause. This does not mean, we _ trust, 
that the Independent Labour party is to be patted on 
the back. For an examination of Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
speeches, whether delivered in the Memorial Hall or at 
the Kensington ‘Town Hall, shows that he advocates 
the most extreme Socialism. Landlordism and capitalism 
are to be ‘removed,’ and the system of party politics 
completely broken up. The better class of artisan will 
repudiate such nonsense, and Conservatism can only lose 
character by joining the unholy alliance. 


Tue unfeeling persons at Dingwall station who shouted 
an enthusiastic ‘Hear, hear’! when Lord Rosebery re- 
marked that his Government was ‘a subject of criticism,’ 
did not contribute to the success of the Premier's appear- 
ance as a railway-platform orator. In this sort of duty he 
can never hope to rival his venerable predecessor, whose 
addiction to wayside and carriage-window utterances made 
him, in later years, the terror of his fellow-travellers on 
the Northern lines. But Lord Rosebery, who has before 
shown a tendency to sly sarcasm at his supporters’ expense, 
at least contrived to amuse his Dingwall scratch audience 
with the remark that his Ministry has ‘a sufficient and 
substantial majority at its back.’ This was a little unkind 
to the wrangling and mutually antagonistic groups, 
who had obviously grown weary of their profitless log- 
rolling before last Session closed, and are likely to prove 


anything but sufficient or substantial in the immediate 
future. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY able and eloquent as it is, Cardinal 
Vaughan’s Preston address on the ‘Reunion of Christen- 
dom’ is hardly likely to do much in furtherance of its 
ostensible object. Apart from its hopelessly Ultramontane 
and non possumus tone, which was only to be expected 
from so ardent a Vaticanist as the Cardinal, it betrays a 
curious form of theological myopia on the part of its autho: 
who addresses himself exclusively to the more advanced 
school of English Churchmen. The renewed submission of 
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the Ecclesia Anglicana to the Papacy is at least as far off as 
it was before the beginning of that Tractarian Movement 
upon the results of which Cardinal Vaughan reposes so 
much misplaced confidence. But even were it otherwise, 
the ‘Reunion of Christendom’—that is to say, of all 
denominations of professing Christians throughout the 
world—would be no nearer its consummation than it is at 
present. 


For petty tyranny and repression in their most undis- 
guised forms, one must look to ‘ the great and free Republic 
of the West.’ Some of the leaders of New York society 
are now said to be promoting a legislative measure for the 
setting-up of a court of Press censorship, their object being 
to suppress all newspaper criticism of themselves or their 
doings. No doubt there is a certain order of Yankee 
journalism to which a censorship, however rigid, might be 
applied with advantage. But in less progressive and 
enlightened countries, abuses of this kind are crushed out 
by the force of public opinion, not by such an Inquisition 
as might be easily corrupted—especially in New York— 
into an instrument for the destruction of the legitimate 
freedom of the Press. It would not be difficult to name 
at least one country where a court of newspaper censor- 
ship would not be tolerated for a moment; and yet the 
Press of that particular country is the admiration of the 
world. 


Tue death of Professor Helmholtz removes from the 
scene one of the most brilliant representatives of modern 
science: indeed it would probably be justifiable to use 
the absolute superlative. At a period when specialism of 
an exclusive type is the rule and almost a necessity, 
Helmholtz proved himself a master, an archmaster, in 
many fields of knowledge. His merits as a mathematician, 
a physiologist, and a physicist were equally transcendant. 
The long roll of epoch-making books and treatises that 
bear his name, begins with the memorable exposition of 
the theory of the Conservation of Energy that secured him 
at a bound a world-wide reputation and contributed 
to an incalculable extent to the progress of science. 
From first to last his work was of the highest possible 
order, original, pregnant of suggestion to his fellow 
scientists, word bhahnbrechend. Those who have 
had the good fortune to hear von Helmholtz lecture 
at Berlin University can testify to a subsidiary, but for 
a Professor invaluable talent, which he possessed to a 
supreme degree: the art of imparting the knowledge of 
which he boasted so inexhaustible a fund. In every sense 
he was a great teacher. 


in a 


Tue old-fashioned ‘cheap edition’ appears to have had 
its day. At all events an experiment of some moment is 
about to be made by Messrs. Methuen and Co., in the 
publication of a series of ‘ English Classics,’ which will be 
moderate in price and at the same time desirable as books. 
The volumes, designed and printed by Messrs. T. and A. 
Constable, will be on antique laid paper with deckle edges 
and bound in buckram, !n addition to the ordinary issue 
there will be a small edition, limited in most cases to 
seventy-five copies, on Japanese vellum. Poetry, fiction, 
drama, biography, letters, and essays will be laid under 
contribution ; and the fact that Mr. W. E. Henley is the 
general editor is sufficient guarantee for the quality of the 
selection, The editor has secured the co-operation of a 
brilliant staff, including Mr. R, L. Stevenson, who has 
undertaken an appreciation of Bunyan, by way of intro- 
duction to The Pilgrim’s Progress, Of the series the first 
instalment, Z'ristram Shandy, with an introduction by 
Mr. Charles Whibley, will be issued immediately. 
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THE SILENCE OF LORD ROSEBERY 


My lord, we take no joy in our Prime Minister, 
Your silence fills your followers with woe, 

While Labouchere, the cynical and sinister, 
Keeps sniggering ‘ In Truth I told you so.’ 


There’s grievous grumbling in the Daily Chronicle, 
There’s loud lamenting in the falling Star, 

The rising Sun becomes almost ironical 
And even hints ‘’E dunno where he are.’ 


The dear old Daily News, afraid of thwarting you, 
According to its ever-faithful wont, 

Alone—alas !—is constant in supporting you, 
Whate’er you write or say or do—or don't. 


But Radicals are mourning the immunity 
You give the Peers with far too lavish hand. 
How can we brothers hope to dwell in unity 
While yet a lord is living in the land ? 


Shout ‘ Down with them!’ at once—your silent folly see ; 
Shout ‘ Down with them !’ again—and don’t say why ; 
For oh! the aim of every statesman’s policy 
Is but to find a ‘ taking’ party cry. 


Now is your time. Was ever leader tardier ¢ 
While thus you still will foolishly delay, 

See ! Independent Labour grows Keir Hardie-er 
And takes from us fresh voters every day. 


Beware! We've seen the Zimcs with flattery cramming 
you, 
We know that Labby deems you but a sham ; 
Beware then lest your party takes to damning you, 
And oh! your party does know how to damn. 


Remember how your silence is annoying one, 
Think how destruction fills the Rads with joy, 
The catching policy is the destroying one, 
Give us the Lords, the Lords then to destroy. 


So, up and at them! While in old Falernian 
(My euphuism for the cup that cheers) 
I drink to you and vow the age Saturnian, 
When forth you lead the People ’gainst the peers. 
M. S. 


GOD SPEED THE ROUSING 


HE correct idea of a popular party is a party that 
most thoroughly understands and most accu- 
rately represents the dominating sentiment of the 
country in which it lives and moves. We have a party 
in England that calls itself the popular one ; a muddled 
aggregation of veritable factions to be sure ; but since 
it straggles after the same flag (a new one from 
Whiteley’s, ‘the universal provider’), and since every 
section of it can find at least one amongst its bickering 
leaders to admire, and even perhaps to trust, a party 
it may be called. But why ‘popular party?’ Put 
Ireland aside, as for many a reason it should be, and 
it is not the popular party by the counting of heads 
in Parliament; which is the usual way of reckoning. 
But more striking evidence appears in the fact that the 
best intelligence of the Liberal-Radical party blunders 
on from year to year in ignorance of what the dominant 
sense of the country is; and in that ignorance, con- 
stantly mesrepresents it. 
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question does present some difficulties. The natural 
and usual way of answering it would be to point to the 
party’s choicer intellects, its leading minds, as they 
figure by salaried appointment in the higher offices of 
State. But when we turn in that direction, the choicer 
intellects of the Liberal Party do indeed come into 
view, but not as contributing to a common fund of 
intelligence. There is not consent enough for that. 
The leadership of the Party is inorganic ; it faces two 
ways. ‘Therein are contraries who confront each other 
with equal gifts and differing views, while other con- 
traries more mildly keep their backs turned whenever 
they appear in the same council-room. ‘They work 
together, it is true; but to assume that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are alike in sentiment, opinion, expectation, 
would be cruelly unfair to nearly every individual in 
the company. No, the organic intelligence of the Party 
resides altogether in its Press; and it is to the Press 
that we should always look for the better judgment as 
to the course of feeling and opinion in the country. 

It follows that the judgment of Liberalism in that 
matter has shown itself prodigiously confident and 
prodigiously wrong, which is no proof that it is in 
prime condition for governing the country. A popular 
party should at least know what is popular and what is 
not. There must be something very wrong indeed 
when it mistakes the one thing for the other, and then, 
going forth into the highway, noisily insists upon 
‘betting its bottom dollar’ on the accuracy of its 
judgment. ‘That, however, has now become a practice, 
a sort of mad habit, with all the Liberalism that has a 
voice. First it proclaims that no party should presume 
to rule in anything unless it be ‘in touch with the 
public mind,’ and then proceeds to show in the most 
determined manner that, so far from being in touch 
with the public mind itself, it is beyond all sense and 
sight of it. This placid public mind, how often has it 
been seen on the verge of madness, by Liberalism and 
through Conservatism, within the last seven years ! 
What uprisings of the People, what storms of revolu- 
tionary wrath, what marchings upon London and the 
like have been predicted more in sorrow than in anger 
since the year 1886! And how many of these annual 
events have come off? After each raving prediction a 
calm so serene that not even a consciousness of the 
prophecy appeared in it; and yet quite without en- 
lightenment for the knowing ones of Liberalism. At 
every fresh check, at every fresh irritation, they could 
but think that their own violence had its complement 
jn the public mind because they were the popular party ; 
and the fallacy of that ‘because’ is likely to abide with 
them even after the immense disappointment of dis- 
covering that the public mind hasn’t the least idea of 
getting into a rage with the House of Lords on their 
account. The Liberals do not, cannot, will not admit 
the simple explanation of so much that puzzles them ; 
and yet all becomes quite clear when it is understood 
that the Gladstonians are not a popular party. Could 
they but see that one fact, they would be spared a great 
deal of fretting surprise, the result of a corresponding 
amount of illusory calculation. And as a party they 
would be both wiser and happier. 

Vor, if the Ministerialists only knew it, what dis- 
tresses them is also their stay and salvation; and, 


‘But what do you mean by the best intelligence of were Lord ‘I'weedmouth the heaven-sent Whip he was 
the party?” it may be asked ; and as it happens, the 


imagined until last week, he would lose no time in 
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forcing that circumstance upon the attention of the 
more active spirits of his political connection. For 
in spite of the too-wretched fizzling of the House of 
Lords menace, there is talk in the Liberal camp of a 
great rousing of the country anon. Again and again 
this rousing has been tried ; as often it has failed. And 
what does the repeated failure teach except that it is 
not the worst thing that might happen? Do they 
not know it in the Liberal camp? Is Lord 'Tweed- 
mouth himself aware of what ‘rousing the country 
might lead to? Can it be that they are ignorant of 
how much the apathy of the country is to them? 
Were they wise they would never dream of disturbing 
it, for it is their greatest safety. ‘To us who are Con- 
servatives the prolonged indifference of the nation to 
politica] affairs seems a very grave misfortune: a bad 
sign, even a serious danger. ‘lhe rousing of the whole 
country by any means—if nothing else will serve, the 
rousing of it by the shock of some _ irretrievable 
disaster—is something to pray for: but not by any 
official person connected with the present Govern- 
ment. The general apathy is their best friend, 
and should they succeed in dispelling it (they 
shall not want for assistance on our side) we shall 
then see them in the unexpected situation of the 
gentleman who cut his throat in order that he might 
breathe more freely. Rouse the nation from its insensi- 
bility, and it will hardly be possible for a Government 
to exist which lives upon political log-rolling exactly 
as a ‘fence’ lives upon inglorious enterprise. ‘The 
‘fence’ is none of those who go forth in the night todo 
evil; this Government of ours may plausibly allege that 
it is not itself of the log-rolling fraternity ; but just as 
the one is agent for gentlemen of the jemmy, so the 
other maintains a precarious existence by accepting, 
accommodating, arranging and _ generally putting- 
through the log-rolling fakements of the several factions 
which contribute to its support in return. That is its 
business ; it has no other; and a roused country may 
be expected to kick out against what it is not uncon- 
scious of already, for all its apathy. And when we 
speak of ‘the country’ it is England that we mean ; 
for it is only in this England, the great Mother-State 
of the whole glorious Empire, that the apathy exists 
and that the rousing is to come. And what will it first 
be roused to, in the opinion of Lord Tweedmouth for 
example? ‘To the perception, perchance, that it really 
deserves to be chastened ‘some more’ by the ‘amiable 
Irish, bullied by the modest little Welsh, reduced to 
the condition of a province in a sort of joint-stock con- 
tederation, and in other ways insulted, belittled, and 
pilfered from by a Liberal party: It will not be a 
rousing to that effect, we may depend upon it, but to 
another quite different: wherefore, success to Lord 
‘T'weedmouth, and God speed the rousing ! 


PLAYING TO 'THE GALLERY 


T was on an indignant clergyman at Rhyl that the 
duty fell of returning railing for railing to the 
Chairman of the Welsh Land Commission. The 
circumstances were so absolutely typical and _ illustra- 
tive of the proceedings of the Commission that they 
are worthy to be recorded. Months before, some 
nameless busybody at Llangefni had asserted that 
upon the sale of a certain estate the widow of a lease- 
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holder who had improved his farm greatly had been 
compelled to purchase the improvements which her 
husband had made without, to use the stock phrase, a 
halfpenny of compensation. It is needless to add 
that the allegation was untrue, and that the alleged 
victim had not been consulted by the volunteer 
mischief-maker, who was pleased to tender what the 
Commission (which is a law unto itself and a new law 
every day) was pleased to regard as evidence. Still it 
was necessary for .the trustee of the estate to come 
forward with a document intended to show that the 
alleged grievance was, as an Irish rifleman once asserted 
the difference between eleven hundred and one thousand 
yards to be, purely imaginary. The trustee was a 
clergyman, and, relying on the notorious laxity of the 
Commission in the matter of evidence, he brought the 
draft of an agreement showing that the woman had 
received £500. The Chairman, rightly enough for 
once, refused to accept this evidence; quoth the 
clergyman, ‘I am prepared to swear it is a true copy ;° 
to whom the dignified Lord Chamberlain: ‘We 
cannot take copies and things of that sort even from 
a clergyman.’ ‘I'hen the vulgar ears of the groundlings 
were tickled, and a chorus of coarse cachinnation followed. 
The last shot came from the clergyman, who said, 
‘’'There is a way of playing to the gallery.’ Concerning 
which unpleasant episode it is only necessary to say 
that in the end the clergyman, who produced the 
original document next day, gave the Peer what 
Amyas Leigh would have called the ‘ dor.’ 

But the really pitiful feature of the proceedings of 
this Welsh Land Commission is that from beginning to 
end they are framed for the delight of the gallery. 
Examples are numerous. A master of fox-hounds was 
accused, in evidence which on the face of it was hearsay 
founded upon hearsay, of some half-dozen crimes against 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen her Crown and Dignity 
and the Statute therein made and provided, to wit the 
Witnesses. Protection Act 1892. Promptly the Chair- 
man spoke of the necessity which might arise for laying 
the case before the Public Prosecutor. At a later 
sitting the master of foxhounds aforesaid appeared 
with the alleged sources of hearsay evidence on which 
he was accused. His explanation was received in gloomy 
silence and not half his witnesses were heard: but we 
have fortunately authority for saying that his case will 
be heard and that able spokesmen will explain it in 
both Houses of Parliament. Again Mr. Brynmor Jones 
was ‘astonished * because a solicitor had served a writ 
personally on a Radical preacher and journalist two 
hours before he started for the United States, whereas 
the really astonishing thing would have been a failure 
to serve the writ when everybody knew the defendant 
was about to depart over sea. But a veritable cataclysm, 
if so be it were produced by Radical agency, would not 
cause Mr. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., M.P. and Ex-County 
Court judge so much as to raise his eyebrow. ‘That is 
the sort of way in which business is conducted and we 
marvel frankly at the patience of the landowners who, 
in spite of the treatment they have received, have con- 
tinued to tender evidence, involving in many cases careful 
research into the history of great estates for a century 
or more, and have not acted as the Irish landowners 
did very properly through their representative, Mr. 
Carson; have not in fact shaken the dust of the Com- 
mission off their feet. 
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Yet another striking and sorrowful feature of the 
proceedings has been the Arcadian simplicity of the 
questions asked by the Commissioners in general. ‘T'wo 
of them or three at the most, that is to say Lord 
Carrington, Lord Kenyon and Sir John Llewelyn, know 
what the problems involved in the management of great 
estates are. By othe’ the farmers are initiated into 
such solemn mysteries as that of the existence and the 
efficacy of basic slag. By one the opponents of a Land 
Court to fix rents are asked whether they understand 
that, where landlord and tenant are in agreement, 
recourse to a Land Court would be unnecessary; as if, 
forsooth, it were ever requisite that men who are on 
friendly terms should go to law. ‘To the one pre- 
eminent fact that if a Land Court is established certain 
consequences will follow, no attention is ever direc'ed. 
Witnesses are not warned that if there were a 
Land Court every big landlord would immediately 
cause his rents to be settled thereby, that he 
would become from that day a mere rent-charger, 
that his personal interest in his estate would be gone, 
that he would stop instanter all expenditure on improve- 
ments and repairs, would, in fact, receive financial gain 
even if his rent roll fell 25 per cent. since he would be 
able to check immediately that outflow of money on 
improvements and repairs which amounts in Lord 
Powis’s case to 51 per cent, and in the Duke of 
Westminster's case to something over 100 per 
cent. of his receipts. ‘The consoling thing for the 
moment is that everybody knows the very existence of 
the Commission to be, as Gladstoniana ista oratio on 
Snowdon was, a barefaced appeal to the gallery. Con- 
soling also is the reflection that, after raking up all the 
old tales of the century, and after straining their 
imagination to the utmost, the preachers and the 
agitators have made so very poor a show. But land- 
owners must not comfort themselves with the assurance 
that this Commission will be fruitless for ever. It will 
report against them by a majority of at least five to 
four: for the moment nobody will take the slightest 
notice of the report except, perhaps, that they may 
notice the omission of any attempt to explain the 
Hawarden evictions and of any account of expenditure 
on that estate; but the time will come when the in- 
competence of the majority of this Commission will be 
forgotten and politicians will disinter the report. ‘Then 
perhaps something may be done. ‘Therefore by all 
means let landowners, and tenants who know when they 
are well off, keep their loins girded. 


TROUBLE IN EGYPT 

HE expulsion of Signor Guarneri, the proprietor of 

the Journal Egyptien, from Egypt, though a 
strong measure, could not well be avoided. Why this 
person, in spite of his Italian birth, should have persisted 
in playing the French game is best known to his un- 
scrupulous self. We note that he prefers Crete as a 
future residence to his native land, and the choice shows 
a certain discrimination. For his fellow countrymen 


can hardly feel gratified by the policy of the Journal 
Egyptien during these many months past. ‘That broad- 
sheet first invented a scheme for the reconquest of the 
Soudan, then fathered it upon the British and Italian 
Governments, and next declaimed against its imprac- 
ticability. But the chief object of its maleyolent concern 
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has been the arrest and trial of Shawarbi Pasha and 
the other grandees accused of slave-dealing. Therein 
it descries, not a desire for justice, but a determ‘na- 
tion to ruin Egyptian officials. The proceedings, 
according to the Journal, are a mockery, and their 
ultimate object has been the discrediting of the Legis- 
lative Council, of which Ali Shereef Pasha, one of the 
defendants, is President. Obviously such lies were 
calculated to do infinite harm, and their originator has 
been accordingly removed at the instance of the Italian 
Consul-General. At the same time Signor Guarneri’s 
fate may be attended by unfortunate developments. 
To the outer world, it will mean that outspokenness is 
accounted by those terrible nglish as a sin that shall 
not be forgiven. And the Débats, of course, has seen 
and taken its chance. Observe that the proprietor of 
the Journal Egyptien, being an Italian, was not 
amenable to the native law. Whence it follows that 
the incident attests the agreement effected between 
Eagland and Italy for the control of Egyptian affairs, 
and that Signor Guarneri must be regarded as a martyr 
to liberty. The Débats is entirely in the wrong ; still 
the incident can be made to bear that interpretation 
by a dexterous manipulation of the text. 

The Journal Egyptien is an old offender, and Signor 
Guarneri has little real reason to complain of the ex- 
tirpation of ‘one honest man the more.’ At the same 
time he would undeniably have been tolerated, had he 
not identified himself with the imprisoned Pashas. 
Now those worthies, as judged from the European 
standpoint, have richly deserved their punishment. 
Ali Shereef Pasha, in particular, seems as thorough- 
paced a hypocrite as the Newgate Calendar includes. 
As President of the Legislative Council he urged upon 
Riaz the suppression of the Slavery Department on 
the ground that its existence had become a superfluity. 
As Ali Shereef Pasha he was caught red-handed in the 
purchase of slaves from the Soudan. At the same 
time we cannot expect that public opinion at 
Cairo should in the least coincide with the state- 
ments of London and Berlin. ‘The correspondent of 
the Times, though he writes guardedly, seems to 
regard the action of the Slavery Department with very 
mixed feelings. He acknowledges that the Egyptians 
of the better class regard the stroke as an enforcement 
of the law upon rich and poor alike. He adds, however, 
that the spectacle of two distinguished Pashas seated 
on the same bench with a number of Bedouins is 
thought to be degrading to the country. Further he 
mentions that the arrest of Ali Shereef Pasha, when 
gentler treatment would have prevented his escape, 
has been censured as unnecessarily severe. ‘The worst 
of it is that the criminals have offended, not against 
the public conscience, but against a law of alien origin. 
No doubt the edicts under which they have been brought 
to justice date from ‘Tewfik’s time, but then Tewfik 
was invariably regarded as a creature of the infidel 
interlopers. Slavery is part and parcel of the Moham- 
medan faith, and without slave-dealing the institu- 
tion could not exist. Fortunately, the Pashas have 
not bettered their case by their very unheroic bearing 
before the court-martial. One tried to prove himself 
an Italian, and the other was fain to skulk behind his 
wife’s petticoats, Still the general effect will be to 
render our unpopular occupation a shade more un- 
popular than before, The Pashas will resent the act 
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of authority as an attack on their order, and they will 
catch at the argument of the Débats that in laying Ali 
Shereef by the heels the administration really desired to 
belittle the Legislativ: Council. From the common 
folk Lord Cromer can expect at best an inert neu- 
trality, which can easily be fanned into active hostility. 
Confronted by the necessity of either winking at ini- 
quity or appearing to play the oppressor, the Govern- 
ment has chosen the bolder course. It must look for 
approval elsewhere than among those who, as its 
subjects, are most vitally concerned. 
Nevertheless the affair, which practically resolved 
itself into a choice of evils, has its consoling features. 
In the first place those little Englanders who persist in 
regarding Egypt as ripe for self-government have been 
rudely undeceived once more. The Legislative Council 
was Lord Dufferin’s creation, but the planting of 
European institutions is one thing, and their healthy 
growth another. You may force the. Kgyptian to con- 
form to Western ideals, but he still remains Eastern 
tothe marrow. ‘I'he conduct of Ali Shereef Pasha and 
Co. forms, therefore, an argument the more against our 
retirement, if indeed the proposition has not become 
axiomatic already. Secondly the Khedive too, so far 
as we can judge, behaved with perfect propriety. ‘The 
mischievous report that he interfered to stop the 
court-martial had not the slightest foundation in 
fact. He simply demanded details, and the station 
of those implicated constituted a sufficient justification 
of his action. No doubt the studied coldness of the 
Sultan has convinced Abbas Pasha that he had better 
walk circumspectly. That triumphal tour through 
Paris and London dwindled into a cheap trip to Geneva. 
He was not even allowed to visit Constantinople on his 
homeward journey. his curtailment of his pleasures 
must seriously mortify the high-spirited youth, but the 
lesson comes, nevertheless, most opportunely for his 
country and himself. If Abbas Pasha can be induced 
to act cordially with Lord Cromer, half our difficulties 
will disappear at once. At least Ali Shereef Pasha 
should teach him the folly of trifling with British 
officialism ; while there is his grandfather Ismail—a 
prisoner of State except in name—to show that abdica- 
tion forms a poor solution of the perplexities attendant 
upon a ruler in leading-strings. 


THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


HE autumnal meetings of ‘associated’ bodies of 

all kinds commonly lead to a good deal of 
talking of mixed sense and nonsense. At least English- 
men, even when they belong to Trades Unions, seldom 
speak at any length without delivering themselves of 
some sense. ‘The Associated Chambers of Commerce at 
Huddersfield have not supplied an exception to the 
rule. Much sense was spoken at their first meeting, 
and also some nonsense, Sir A. K. Rollit’s address 
was composed almost wholly of the wiser kind of 
speech. He had some comparatively cheering things 
to say as to the state of business. They are cheering 
only by comparison, because when they are looked 
into they do not amount to much more than this: 
that things have been so bad that they must get 
better. Sir Albert Rollit was indeed able to prove 
that they have all along been less deplorable than is 
commonly supposed, That is a proposition which 
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could have been safely maintained at any time. It is 
the nature of the Englishman never to be happy until 
he is miserable. His belief that the country is going 
rapidly to the dogs is old, and invincible by expe- 
rience. Sir A. Rollit’s demonstration that we have, 
on the whole, suffered less by the general bad times than 
our neighbours, will leave the grumbler unconvinced. 
‘The person who believes that desolation is staring us 
in the face is not over-wise, but he has some to keep 
him in countenance by another kind of folly. They 
are the commentators who find in Sir A. Rollit’s speech 
evidence that ‘the living wage’ and ‘the eight hours 
day’ have not done our commerce any injury. We 
have yet to learn what the ‘living wage’ means, and as 
for the ‘ cight-hours day,’ it will be news to most work- 
men to learn that it prevails generally. What Sir A. 
Rollit did say was that trade disputes have injured our 
commerce materially, and as they are largely due to 
efforts to secure these identical benefits, the deduction 
would seem to be sufficiently obvious, In fact, it ought 
to surprise nobody that England has suffered less from 
depression of trade than other nations. ‘The possession 
of the carrying trade was alone enough to enable her to 
bear the strain, to say nothing of a great acquired 
position in the markets of the world. 

At the same time, there are signs that the commercial 
class is not free from follies which correspond very 
exactly with the delusions of the working class. ‘The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce have listened with 
much toleration, if not complacence, to calls for Govern- 
ment help and interference. A large section of business 
men have drifted far away from that belief in the virtues 
of laissez-faire which was once universal among them. 
They have begun to clamour for State help here and 
State control there. Much has been heard at this 
meeting of motions that the House,of Commons be 
asked to amend its procedure so that it may make 
time to attend to the demands of the commercial 
classes. What kind of attention it will be expected 
by some to give may be judged from the motion 
of Mr. Clarke of Heckmondwike. Mr. Clarke wants 
Parliament to put a stop to commercial gambling. In 
other words he would like to see the six hundred and 
seventy who form the collective wisdom set about 
teaching commercial men how to manage their business, 
a task for which they are as fit as they are to instruct the 
Royal Academy how to paint pictures—less indeed, for 
men of business are on a better general level of efficiency 
than the Academicians. The associated Chambers of 
Commerce voted the previous question on Mr. Clarke so 
it must be presumed that they have not advanced to this 
point as yet. Nevertheless the tendency is that way 
and it is a very nice point whether that road leads to 
greater mischief than the socialism which has captured 
the Trade Unions. 


OUT OF THINE OWN MOUTH 


JE can scarcely bring ourselves to wish that Sir 
\ Frederick Abel had chosen the more decent 
part, and refused to sit upon the Committee appointed 
to report upon the late explosions at Waltham. ‘ Il est 
plus aisé,’ said La Rochefoucauld, ‘ d’ctre sage pour les 
autres que de I’ctre assez pour soi-mcme.” Sir I’rederick 
has done the State a service perhaps not quite inten- 
tionally. He is naturally concerned for his own 
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repute as an inventor, and being thus bound to 
champion the excellence of Cordite against all its 
rivals, any incidental condemnation of Cordite given 
under his hand is worth ten thousand times more than 
the most vigorous representations of those who condemn 
that powder on the strength of their own investigations. 
We have before us two bulky reports concerning the 
explosion of the 13th December last and the explosion 
of the 7th May. One of these immeasurably strengthens 
their case who maintain that the manufacture of Cordite 
is extremely dangerous at all or nearly all points in the 
process; the other proves to the hilt the point we 
asserted at the time of the second accident—namely, 
that if nitro-glycerine is to be treated as it is treated at 
Waltham, nothing but ignitions and combustions can 
be expected. 

At the time of the first accident, the work in pro- 
gress was the pressing of grain powder into prisms by 
means of the cam-machines. It is certainly true that 
the police and the foremen were culpably and habitually 
careless in their searching of the men. The committee 
finds that the explosion occurred either from the use or 
fall of some tool or implement while powder was in 
the cam-house, if not actually in the machine, or from 
the presence of lucifer matches, or from the presence in 
the machine of grit or other foreign substances. But 
the inquiry revealed half a score of other possible 
causes. For instance ‘the committee have no hesitation 
in expressing their opinion that if the heating 
of the plungers and the bending of the pins, to which 
several witnesses have borne testimony, cannot be 
guarded against, machines liable to such defects should 
not be worked; and if the evidence of Mr. Johnson, 
the mechanic, is to be accepted as conclusive, those 
contingencies cannot be} guarded against.. That is 
pleasant reading for the inventors of Cordite machinery, 
of whom, unless we be very much mistaken, Sir Frederick 
Abel was one. But the whole of this report shows that 
even when extraordinary precautions are taken the 
presence of the finest foreign substance may cause an 
explosion. How, then, can Cordite b2 manufactured in 
extremes of heat or cold, when the nitro-glycerine is apt 
to revert to its original type on the slightest provoca- 
tion ? And (although the utmost care is always needed 
in the manufacture of powders) why should we he 
doomed to a powder which explodes, one may say 
almost without exaggeration, as soon as you lock at it, 
while powders whose base is not nitro-glycerine behave 
properly in the presence of grit or even of a slight 
mechanical hitch ¢ 

The second report is yet stronger than the first. 
We trace the hand of Sir Frederick Abel in the careful 
explanation that this was not an explosion of Cordite. 
*“ T wish, Dr. Slop,” quoth my Uncle Toby, ‘‘ you had 
seen what prodigious armies we had in Flanders.”’ True 
enough, it was not Cordite but nitro-glycerine that blew 
up. But this nitro-glycerine was being treated accord- 
ing to the specification laid down by Sir Frederick 
Abel and Professor Dewar for the manufacture of 
Cordite, and the treatment, we are credibly informed, 
was devised to differentiate their product from Mr. 

Nobel's ballistite and similar powders founded upon 
nitro-glycerine. Nobody denies that nitro-glycerine 
is a kittle stuff to handle. But there are more ways 


of purifying and filtering it than that which is 
followed at Waltham; and most of these ways are 
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infinitely safer. Only once before is nitro-glycerine 
known to have exploded in the final washing-house : 
but that is due rather to luck than judgment. Apart 
from the native recklessness of the workmen, two of 
whom were dismissed last Wednesday for throwing 
Cordite at one another, the Waltham method has 
dangers of its own: and even if it were as safe as 
striking matches, we are bound to ask if the nitro- 
glycerine base is so precious that we are justified in 
putting the makers of Cordite under the risks they 
must face daily. 

The Committee makes a number of commonplace and 
sensible recommendations on which the only possible 
comment is that they should have been enforced long 
ago. But in each report they call attention to the 
‘need of supervision.” ‘They admit that each separate 
department is well and skilfully overlooked ; but they 
demand the appointment of ‘a chemist of high standing 
and of long special experience. Now it is a singular 
fact that for three months the gossip of the service clubs 
has foreshadowed this clause of the report; singular, 
too, that well-informed persons consider the appoint- 
ment as good es made. We hope that a responsible 
inspector will be set over Waltham; but the War 
Office must seek him from outside the little circle of 
hack experts which determines its scientific opinions. 
Seeing that Mr. Nobel means to go to the House of 
Lords with his action, and that Mr. Hiram Maxim’s is 
yet to be tried, it would be neither more nor less than a 
public scandal if the post were given to any one directly 
or indirectly interested in Cordite, especially at this 
moment when experts, official and unofficial, are begin- 
ning either to foretell or to demand the re-opening of 
the whole question of a smokeless powder. 


THE REVOLT OF AN EMPEROR 


HE speech at Konigsberg of the Emperor William 
should quicken the hearts of militant Conserva- 
tives elsewhere than in the Fatherland. At a time 
when the party leaders, and apeing them the rank and 
file, are prone to truckle to the enemy, to descend 
to specious but pitiful concessions in the naive hope of 
appeasing Cerberus by sops it is a joy to hear the 
ringing, outspoken words of a man and a Ruler who has 
the courage of his convictions. Here and there a 
phrase in the Imperial utterance may sound strangely 
to the ear, accustomed by a trick of the age to hear the 
homeliest truths conveyed to Demos in language 
guarded, shuffling and respectful of current prejudices ; 
but what of it? ‘The present is a moment to leave the 
malignants avowed or dissembled to carp at such 
passages as that for instance in which there is an 
allusion to the Divine Right of the Hohenzollerns, 
The besetting danger is the diabolical right of the 
unwashed and the politically uncleansable: in confront- 
ing it it behoves us to have no concern for anything but 
essentials, In reality a certain astonishment aroused 
by the Emperor's speech comes of a growing and regret- 
table forgetfulness that to govern is a part of kingship: 
an art that is being allowed everywhere to drift into its 
puppethood without sufficient protest. 
‘he Imperial message contains a twofold sting. ‘To 


begin with, the Prussian nobility have come short of 


the approval of their king, having taken to what 
they call Constitutional opposition. An historical 
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question, complicated by a question of filthy lucre, lies 
at the root of this ‘ monstrous thing, as the Emperor 
William has it. Before it can be shown in what sense 
this strong condemnation of the conduct of the peccant 
Junker is just, their attitude, and its explanation, 
must be set forth briefly. The Prussian nobles 
are vowed to that bad Conservatism which is wooden- 
headed, pharasaical, and perverse. Anterior to the 
unification of Germany they were the only lords in the 
land—among the subjects that is. ‘The birth of Greater 
Germany destroyed their solitary pride of place. The 
landed aristocracy of agricultural Prussia was face to 
face, from this moment, with the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of Saxony, Bavaria, and the other 
Southern States. The old nobility—and herein con- 
sists its folly, and, in the eyes of its Kaiser, its crime— 
has steadily refused to admit the necessity of an altered 
policy in accordance with these altered conditions. It 
has fought tooth and nail to preserve intact the privi- 
leges that had, perhaps, their raison d'étre in the 
Kingdom, but are inadmissible in the Empire. Even 
the obvious consideration, that a price must be paid 
for the swollen rank of the caste, consequent on the 
growth in greatness of the realm, has not been allowed 
to abate pretensions that were bound in due season to 
be humbled. With matters in this state there began 
a period of prolonged agricultural depression. The 
common sense of the Gutsbesitzer had already run 
short ; now his patience followed suit. ‘lo be touched 
in his pocket was the last straw; the camel, pre- 
tending a broken back, sought to shirk a load that 
was reasonable because inevitable. The Agrarian 
party sprang into being; and, taking a leaf from the 
book of its direst foes, set to, covite que coiite, careless 
of the harm accruing to the State, to work the Parlia- 
mentary oracle for purely selfish ends. 

‘The Emperor has stigmatised this conduct as mon- 
strous. He had a light task in proving its stupendous 
imbecility. He had only to point, after upbraiding 
the act, to the abyss to which it must infallibly lead. 
The Gadarene swine appear to have had no voice in their 
fate, but the Prussian nobles have possessed themselves 
with devils of their own free will fur the sheer pleasure 
of careering headlong into a bottomless pit, whose name 
is Revolution. Agricultural depression is, beyond dis- 
pute, asore trial to its victims, be they hoffvhig or of the 
estate of Hodge; but there are matters in which both 
Prussian noble and ploughman are still more gravely 
concerned—the preservation of law and order, the up- 
holding of property, in a word the keeping out of power 
of the Socialists. With the very existence of society 
at stake, more pertinently still in the case under dis- 
cussion, with the utility of the Prussian noble a debate- 
able point in the view of a multitude of voters, it is no 
time to be troubled above measure with the prices of 
crops. Clearly, if the Junker are wise they will com- 
mend their banking accounts to the tender mercies of 
the market and their title-deeds to the care of their 
Sovereign, or an era will dawn when banking accounts, 
however diminished, will be consigned, with title- 
deeds, to limbo. In short, the Prussian aristocracy has 
an obvious duty to perform, which it should accomplish 
with the less hesitation as duty and interest are in this 
instance at one. ‘Ihe onward march of the revolutionary 
parties can only be met successfully by the resistance, 
Whole-hearted and shoulder to shoulder, of all those 
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who have anything to fear from the continued spread 
of the gospel of plunder. Minor differences must be 
sunk ; there must be an end to playing into the hands of 
the enemy. The German Emperor has bidden his 
nobility close round his house as the ivy twines itself 
around the oak. He might have added that no other 
course is open. ‘The ivy must be round the oak, or, 
blasted at the root, it will quickly be nowhere. An 
attempt has been made to obscure the plain meaning 
of a plain speech by speculation as to whether the 
Kaiser's vigorous words are to be construed to mean 
that the machinations of the revolutionary parties are 
shortly to be met by additional repressive legislation. 
The matter is of secondary interest to every one who is 
not a German Socialist. It is sufficient to know that 
the Emperor may be depended on to take what steps 
are necessary. Wilhelm II. will defend his crown with 
a stouter heart and to better purpose thana Louis XVI. 


THE HUMILIATION OF LADAS 


UT yesterday he stood against the world. Mr. 
Stead canonised him. He was extolled as the 

horse of the century and the most human of animals. 
The whole Radical party, to borrow a phrase from his 
eulogist, sat upon his hocks: never, the world was told, 
were the fortunes of a Cwsar carried by a more worthy 
porter. You imagined him, like that horse of Caran 
d’Ache’s, installed in a stable of sandal-wood, eating 
oats out of a golden manger, and sniffing incense of a 
sweet savour flung from the censers of a thousand white- 
robed Nonconformist acolytes. Then came the cloud 
no bigger than an ass’s hoof. Hitherto it had been 
roses, roses all the way from starting-post to judge’s 
box whenever he ran, until he met a horse called 
Isinglass, who had the impudence to beat him. Now 
Isinglass was owned by a Tory. Well, it was just the 
sort of dirty trick you might expect from a Tory, that 
he should own a horse good enough to defeat the 
cynosure of Radical eyes. Besides, Ladas had the 
toothache. Besides, the race was falsely run. He 
would meet Isinglass again. He did meet Isinglass again. 
Again he fell before Isinglass. But still there breathed not 
a Radical with soul so dead as to cry Ichahod for that the 
glory was departed. Isinglass had won the Triple Crown. 
Ladas had won two-thirds of it. After the Leger he too 
would wearit. He was not an Ormonde nor a St. Simon, 
but anyhow he was the best of his year. And 
as for Isinglass, he had needed the help of Priest- 
holme to beat him each time. So that if you looked 
at it properly, Ladas had never been overcome by any 
single horse. If Ladas had been the horse he was 
supposed to be, a strong pace would have improved his 
chance rather than have diminished it. As it was, Ladas 
went to the St. Leger with seared laurels. And now it 
is Ichabod. For he has been beaten by one of his own 
age: not bya horse, but by a mere mare, and not merely 
by a mere mare, but by a mere mare that started with 
odds of fifty to one against her, whom he had already 
conquered by a matter of ten lengths. Men are we, 
and should grieve. And we do grieve, but not as the 
Radicals, with a vain and an unthinking grief. The 
Nonconformist Conscience is in a pet, the Labour 
Party is Independent, the Irish are all at loggerheads, 
the Welsh Alliance is kept with a mental reservation. 
And now the music-hall vote and the bookmaker vote 
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are gone, and therewith the enthusiasm of the bar- 
lounger and the loafer at street corners. 

Ladas, we were told, never looked better nor felt 
better than he did last Wednesday, and the same was 
said of Matchbox, who had failed to win the Grand 
Prix, but had made a terrible example of several 
well-reputed horses at Goodwood. In the Kingsclere trial, 
Throstle, who was supposed to have some pretensions 
to win after her victory in the Nassau Stakes at 
Goodwood, bolted, and Matchbox had done all that 
was required of him. But there had been a previous 
trial or rough gallop in which Throstle had run 
wonderfully. Still it was never expected after her 
second display that she would crown the romance of 
her career by beating Ladas, As a yearling she was 
blind, and Lord Alington gave her away to a farmer 
near Crichel, who, however, neglected to take 
her away till the blindness had worn off, and 
was quite pleased to have another present. Her 
first race as a two-year-old was the Chesterfield Stakes 
at Newmarket, when she ran second to Speed, who was 
a better horse then than now. Afterwards she was 
beaten by La Nievre, and by Matchbox. She ran un- 
placed in the One Thousand, but she won the Coro- 
nation Stakes at Ascot, and, as we have seen, the Nassau 
Stakes at Goodwood. In the Eclipse Stakes at San- 
down she was fourth to Isinglass, Ladas, and Ravens- 
bury, at least ten lengths from the winner. It was not 
supposed that she would uphold the tradition that the 
St. Leger is often a mare’s race. Amiable, it was hoped, 
might follow in the footsteps of Memoir and Seabreeze ; 
and None the Wiser, who had never been beaten, was 
fancied by the Duchess of Montrose’s stable to be 
capable of upholding her stainless record. 

The race was run in a different fashion from the 
Derby. Curiously enough Loates rode Ladas instead 
of Matchbox, who was steered by Watts, Ladas’s former 
jockey. Legal Tender was put in to make running for 
Matchbox, and Galston tried but failed to do the same 
for Amiable. Loates took advantage of these pace- 
makers, and tailed the field, till Legal Tender had given 
up the lead to Matchbox. Half a mile from home 
None the Wiser coming on at a very hot pace attacked 
Matchbox’s position, Ladas meanwhile creeping up 
several places. When None the Wiser had proved her- 
self none the better for her boldness, he challenged 
Matchbox, 'Throstle lying fourth, some two lengths away. 
The story of the Derby repeated itself. After racing 
neck and neck for a score yards or so, Matchbox 
was beaten, and Loates began to ride very confidently. 
But at the distance Mornington Cannon brought 
Throstle up to his whip hand. ‘The immense spurt he 
put on to finish Matchbox withal had taken the sting 
from Ladas’s running. Loates got the last ounce 
out of him, yet Throstle, who had held to the fore 
throughout the race, galloping with the utmost spirit, 
won rather easily. But Ladas never was ‘ beaten’ in 
the technical sense of the term. He held to his work 
even when Throstle was passing the post three-parts 
of a length ahead of him. The race cannot be said to 
have been falsely run at any point. Throstle won on 
her stamina—as might be expected from a filly by 
Petrarch out of Thistle, Common’s dam. But Throstle 
might not have won, we imagine, but for Cannon’s 
magnificent riding and excellent judgment. He scored, 
indeed, because he knew how to wait. 
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CITY NOTES 
HE rise in Stock Exchange values which we noticed a 
fortnight ago has made further progress, more par- 

ticularly in the bonds of Souch American Governments 
and railways. It has at length dawned on the public that 
there are a great many Argentine, Uruguayan and 
Brazilian railways of which the debentures are at such low 
figures that the return which they yield is very high, and 
this notwithstanding that their interest has always been 
regularly paid. To take only one instance, the 6 per cent. 
debentures of the North-Western of Uruguay Railway 
were quoted no higher than 84 at the beginning of 
August, and at that price they yielded £7 2s. 10d. per 
cent. They have since advanced to 105, which is a 
reasonable quotation for a fair second-class security of 
this kind, but it is needless to add that nothing has 
occurred to make their intrinsic value any greater to-day 
than it was a month ago, It is simply that a few shrewd 
investors looking round for securities in which to put their 
money have discovered these debentures just as they have 
Cordoba Central 5 per cents., Inter-oceanic of Mexico 5 
per cent prior lien bonds, Alagoas © per cent. debentures, 
Minas and Rio 6 per cent. debentures, Midland of Uruguay 
debentures, and many others. Although there has been 
no substantial addition to the prices of shares of United 
States railways since the August settlement there is an 
improvement to be seen in the second- and third-class 
mortgage bonds, in short, the hand of the investor is 
distinctly recognisable in almost every department of the 
Stock Exchange. To those who ask what reason there is 
for the general advance a sufficient answer seems to be 
that the previous decline had been overdone. At the 
same time there are reasons for an improvement in value, 
and one is the increasing output of gold in South Africa. 
The Witwatersrand production for August amounted to 
174.977 ounces, which is 5204 ounces larger than the 
returns of any previous month, It is not therefore sur- 
prising that a great many Transvaal gold mine shares have 
risen considerably. The output of the Indian mines was 
also better last month, and if half the stories of the hidden 
wealth of Western Australia are true we seem likely to 
have before long such an addition to the gold supplies of 
the world as will shatter the hopes of the bimetallists, 
based as they are on the alleged scarcity of gold. 

Another reason is the belief that the Baring liquidation 
will now be concluded without any loss to the guarantors, 
At the half-yearly Court of the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England, which was held on Thursday, it 
was stated that the total liabilities of the Baring estate 
had been reduced from £5,557,667, at which they stood 
on February 28th, to £2,481,985 on August Sist—a 
reduction of £1,075,082. This is a better result thaa had 
been expected, and as it is understood that a further 
block of Buenos Ayres Waterworks bonds has been taken 
by a syndicate during the last few days, the liabilities now 
must be still smaller than the above total. At the same 
time the Governor added that the estimated surplus on 
the completion of the liquidation, at the present valuation 
of the remaining assets, would be £067,412, and he felt 
justified in expressing more strongly than ever the hope 
that the guarantors would ultimately suffer no loss. When 
the public realises that the huge lock-up of undigested 
securities arising from the Baring crisis is now almost 
disposed of, we need hardly point out that it will feel 
renewed confidence. The banks and other institutions 
which have been in doubt as to how much of their 
guarantees they might be called upon to meet, will now 
begin to feel less anxiety on that score, and will be able 
to make advances to their customers with greater freedom. 
By degrees a feeling of ease will take the place of the 
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nervous caution that has so long existed, and has tended 
to check even the most legitimate operations, and markets 
will expand once more. One other satisfactory point was 
mentioned at the meeting—namely, that more than suffi- 
cient provision had been made in the previous half-year 
for any possible losses that might arise from the irregu- 
Jarities which were the subject of so much comment six 
or eight months ago. It was declared that the diminished 
dividend for the past half-year was due solely to the low 
rates for money and not to any fresh deductions for past 
losses. As business revives the value of money will of course 
improve, and there is little doubt that the Bank of England 
dividend will go back to the standard 10 per cent. The 
usual tranquillity of the Court was somewhat disturbed by a 
gentleman who proposed a resolution for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the relations of the bank 
and its customers, It is now notorious that the late chief 
cashier recommended investments of the most dubious 
character, and that through him many of the Bank’s 
customers incurred heavy losses. We do not, however, 
see what good could be done by raking up the past. 
This was the view taken by the proprietors and the 
resolution fell to the ground for want of a seconder. 
Save for this incident the September Court will be 
remembered as the most reassuring function that has 
taken place in Threadneedle Street for the last four years, 


BYPATHS IN LITERATURE 

_— seventeenth century was the doldrums of English 

philosophical writing. Bacon had claimed all know- 
ledge as his province, but the light which he had kindled 
served but to show how greatly it was beyond the power 
of a single mind to explore its recesses. Henceforward 
the lines of dogmatic theology and natural science were 
to lie further and further apart ; there was no more place 
for the universal ‘genius, and only specialists, like Harvey 
and Newton, could contribute to the sum of human intelli. 
gence. Writers and students of the old school still 
abounded : their works, in calf darkened with lapse of 
years, may be consulted to this day in many a country- 
house library; but they are, for the most part, dreary 
subjects of study, full of parade of irrelevant pedantry and 
crammed with multitudinous quotations from dead authors. 
Every kind of written evidence is cited ; awful eye- 
openers by Sir John Mandeville jostle extracts from 
Herodotus and Pliny, supported by opinions of the fathers 
of the church; the existence of monsters and the occur- 
rence of prodigies could not, it was thought, be called in 
question, were they only vouched for (on hearsay) by 
sufficiently sonorous authority. 

John Bulwer was a learned man who really accomplished 
so much, that it is provoking to have to gather the grains 
of sound wheat which he stored out of heaps of bombast 
and worthless references. It was he who first persuaded 
his countrymen that persons bora deaf and dumb might 
be made to receive instruction. Until he propounded his 
scheme for an Academy of the Mute, these unfortunates 
were as completely neglected and regarded as hopeless as 
if they had been born idiots, Something, indeed, had 
been already done for them by the devotion of certain 
monks in Spain, for Sir Kenelm Digby had already 
reported how the brother of the Constable of Castile 
‘was taught to hear the sounds of words with his 
eyes.’ But it was Bulwer who began the merciful work 
in this country. It is strange that, although he was the 
author of a treatise entitled ‘Chirologia, or the Natvrall 
Langvage of the Hand,’ the formation of alphabetical 
signs with the fingers, as now taught to deaf mutes, 
never seems to have occurred to him. He advocated 
instead, and successfully taught ‘the subtile Art, which 
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may inable one with observant Eie, to Heare what any 
man speaks by the moving of his lips,” Perhaps the 
difficulties of spelling, then still in a refreshingly chaotic 
condition, put the art of speaking on the fingers beyond 
the power of most pupils. 

In this enterprise Dr. Bulwer proved a thoroughly 
successful reformer, but when, later in life, he attacked 
that which has been the theme of satirists, moralists, and 
artists in all ages—the fashionable disfigurement of the 
human form—his book, though it lived through a second 
edition, left its readers and their posterity as perverse in 
the caprices of the toilet as ever. 

In our day a spirited and polemical title-page is the 
exception in the works of scientific men ; many people 
felt that when, last year, a distinguished geologist named 
a new and important volume, 7'he Glacial Nightmare, he 
had given it a very indifferent start among grave readers. 
But it was otherwise in the Sixteen-hundreds, and Bulwer 
was not afraid to fling down the gauntlet in limine. Here 
is the thunderous legend which served as title to the 
edition in quarto of 1653 : 

Anthropometamorphosts: Man transformed: OR THE ARTIFICIALL 
CHANGLING Historically presented. In the mad and cruell 
Gallantry, foolish Bravery, ridiculous Beauty, filthy Finenesse, and 
loathsome Loveliness of most NATIONS, fashioning and altering their 
Bodies from the mould intended by NATURE ; with Figures of those 
Transfigurations. To which artificiall and affected Defo:mations are 
added, all the Native and Nationall Monstrosities that have appeared 
to dishgure the Humane Fabrick. With a VINDICATION of the 
Regular Beauty and Honesty of NAruRE. And an Appendix of the 
Pedigree of the ENGLISH GALLANT. 

The introduction is worded reasonably enough, and at 
once engages our sympathy, besides pricking us not a 
little with a sense of shame. For were John Bulwer to 
waken from his sleep of two centuries and a half and walk 
the earth again, he would encounter almost as much to 
rouse his ire as he set himself to denounce whilst living. 
Here is the text on which he preached: ‘I would have 
all possible meanes used to prevent all unnaturall and 
monstrous Incroachments upon the Humane forme, and 
where there happens any, to reduce it to the Naturall 
State: that so the bodies of men might (as neere as can 
be) appeare unblemished and accompanied with all the 
requisites of beauty it enjoyed in its originall perfection.’ 

Perhaps the only fashion of that day which modern 
gallants have found enough self-respect to discard is that 
of wearing artificial hair. Yet no one need despair of 
witnessing a 1eturn to lovelocks, for, although the Doctor 
wrote of hair-powder as a thing of the past—a dirty 
cosmetic which would never be seen again in England—- 
he had scarce been in the grave for fifty years before 
hardly a pate could be shown in good society unless 
encrusted with powder. By this analogy it would seem 
unwise for the Bench and the Bar to count upon perpetual 
monopoly of periwigs. 

Another fashion, which Bulwer mentions with scorn as 
having been lately gone out of fashion, is one to which 
Ovid gave a place among the remedies of love—that of 
‘frizling and curling of Haire with hot Irons, an artificial 
imitation of a naturall bush of Hair’; and it is certainly 
in high favour at the close of the nineteenth century. It 
is one of the least objectionable tricks of the toilet, con- 
tributing not a little to feminine beauty by softening the 
line between hair and forehead which, in countenances of 
a Teutonic cast, is apt to be rather harsh. Herein is a 
remarkable illustration of the caprice of human fancy, for 
whereas northern nations are at pains to acquire curly 
heads, Negro and Australian aborigines, when brought 
into contact with Europeans, show the utmost impatience 
to get rid of the natural frizzle. 

Rational and impartial philosopher as he claimed to be, 
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John Bulwer showed something short of candour in 
respect to another habit of treating the natural hair. He 
had plenty of censure to pour on the eccentricities of 
tonsure affected by semi-civilised and barbarous nations, 
but he was silent about the custom of shaving some parts of 
the face and leaving others hairy. He could hardly afford 
to be otherwise, and the reason is apparent in a portrait 
of the author which adorns his second edition. It is an 
excellent engraving by Faithorne, and shows a handsome 
man in the prime of life and pink of fashion, with shaven 
cheeks, a moustache and pointed chin tuft, trimmed in 
the fashion to which the last French Emperor bequeathed 
the title of ‘Imperial.’ Now there are many modes of 
shaving infinitely more disfiguring than this one: still, it 
is just one of those ‘ phantasticall Emendations of Nature’ 
to inveigh against which was the whole motive of this 
book, intended as it was to be ‘a Glasse for the 
pernitiously affected Gallants of our time to looke in.’ 
The philosophical reader might see as much absurdity 
in the chin-tuft worn by our author as in the frontal lock 
which, as cultivated by the Italians, he jeers at as ‘a high 
trespass committed against the Maiestie of Nature.’ 

But of a truth there is no more direct interference with 
nature than is involved in the custom of wearing clothes, 
and it would tax a more penetrating judgment than John 
Bulwer’s to decide the limits of absurdity in these. He 
himself would attract some uncomplimentary attention if 
he were to appear at this day in the Mall in the romantic 
attire of the reign of our first Charles. However, he 
carries the sympathy of every sensible person to his attack 
on tight lacing : 

No Maid here's handsome thought unless she can 

With her short palmes her streight-lac’d body span: 

Thus we most foolishly our life invade 

For to advance the Aody-maker’s trade. 
It is a fond conceit that women dress to please men. No 
man, either of this or that period, ever felt the slightest 
admiration for an unnaturally small waist. 

Masculine raiment comes in for due reproof, and the 
Doctor shall tell a story in point in his own words of what 
befell a gallant who was vain in the matter of trunk 
hose : 

‘He thought he excelled so much in this fashion that 
he stuffed a Follado of Velvet, that he did weare with 
branne, and being set in seemely manner amongst some 
Ladies, to whom he desired to show his bravery and neat- 
nesse, as he was talking merrily of something that pleased 
him, he was so exceedingly taken with delight that 
possessed him, that he could not take notice of a small 
rent which was made with a naile of the chaire that he 
sat upon, in one of his two pockets of branne (who though 
the harm was but in his hose, yet he found it after in 
his heart); for, as he was moving and stroaking himselfe 
(with much gallantry) the bran began to drop out by little 
and little, without his perceiving it, but the Ladies that 
sat over against him and saw it (it being by his motion 

like meale that commeth from the Mill as it grindeth) 
laughed much at it, and looked upon one another, and the 
Gallant supposing that his good behaviour, mirth, and 
sporting, was pleasing to them, laughed with the Ladies 
for company ; and it so much pleased him, that the more 
he strove to delight the company, the more the Mill did 
grinde forth the branne ; the laughter by little and little 
increased, and he appeared as confident as a man that had 
shed much bloud by a wound, untill he espied the heape 
of branne, which came out of his hose, and then he began 
to recall himselfe, and dissembling his shame, he tooke 
his leave and departed.’ 
And with this we take our leave of Dr. John Bulwer. 
Hersert Maxwe .t, 
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ARMY REFORM—IV 


THE SCIENTIFIC CORPS 


HE very worst thing Mr. Edward Stanhope ever did 
was to reduce our Artillery. It was true the Treasury 
would not give him money for certain urgent purposes, but 
to get it bydiminishing the number of our effective guns was 
wholly inexcusable. Instead of the Artillery being reduced, 
it should have been, and now should be, largely increased. 
Considering the vast improvement in modern artillery fire, 
the troops which are sent into the field against a civilised 
enemy with an unduly small number of guns are doomed 
to certain and speedy defeat. France, Germany, and 
Russia have all strengthened their Artillery, just as we 
were reducing ours, At present France has 120 guns per 
army corps; we have but 84. She has more than 9 guns 
to every 2000 men; we have 13 guns to every 4000 men. 
I do not enter into any of the tactical questions involved 
in the use of Artillery, nor discuss whether it is advisable 
to have heavier guns for our field Artillery, But it would 
be absurd to ignore the fact that the 108 field guns in the 
French Army corps fire 19|b. shrapnel with 317 bullets in 
each shell, and we fire 12}]b. shrapnel with 177 bullets in 
each shell. As a correspondent of the Army and Navy 
Gazette has recently pointed out, a French army corps could 
discharge each minute 60 shell weighing 1108lb. and con- 
taining 18,090 bullets, while an English army corps would 
only be able to discharge 42 shell weighing 525lb, and 
containing 7454 bullets. Our shrapnel shell has less 
weight than that of any of the Great Powers. And as our 
shrapnel is lighter we ought to have more guns instead of 
fewer, and all authorities are agreed that we ought not to 
have less than 144 guns per corps to put us on a level not 
in point of army strength but in point of fighting proportion 
with any other of the leading nations of Europe. Nothing 
can be sillier than to lay down, as is laid down in Jnfantry 
Drill, 1895 (known to be the work of Sir Redvers Buller, 
the Adjutant-General, himself), the following propositions 
—‘ As with the infantry fire. so with that of artillery, the 
guiding principle is to obtain a superiority of fire over the 
defence. . individual 
hostile batteries in succession, and, when they are suffi- 
ciently silenced, the greater number of guns will generally 
be directed on the point or points to be assaulted. When 
the defence is considered sufficiently crippled and de- 
moralised by this fire, orders will be issued for the advance 
of the infantry of the main body. As a rule, no attempt 
should be made to advance before the artillery of the 
attack has gained a superiority of fire over that of the 
defence ’—and then to fail to provide the weapons and 
men for securing this overpowering artillery fire. In 
Artillery Drill, 1893, it is also laid down: ‘The first prin- 


. . Fire will be concentrated on 


ciple of the employment of artillery in modern war is 
that, from the earliest possible moment a number of 
guns superior to that of the enemy should be brought 
into action.’ But how an English officer is to act up to 
the spirit, to say nothing of the letter, of this rule, when 
he has not the wherewithal given him, is one of those 
things that ‘no fellah can understand,’ as the immortal 
Lord Dundreary was wont to observe. 

Beyond this it is needless to say much of Artillery. It 
is recognised to be, perhaps, the very finest body of 
special troops in the world. for its size, and it is advancing 
in efficiency every year. But this point must be pressed 
home by Army Reformers, that every pound we spend on 
our army, European or Indian, for every purpose except 
‘a small war,’ is money wasted until our guns and their 
men are brought up to the number necessary to the 
efficiency of the work of the field. 

Of the Royal Engineers the same cannot be said. Its 
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present condition is indefensible. The number of officers 
of this corps holding Civil or virtually Civil appointments 
while appearing in the Army List as soldiers may not be 
so great as formerly was the case. But it needs to be put 
an end to once and for all. Majors R.E. are employed at 
the Board of Trade, the Admiralty, Portsmouth Dockyard, 
Waltham Abbey, Newcastle, and so on, upon, to all intents 
and purposes, the work of civilians. Men are borne as 
soldiers on the Army Estimates for the R.E. who do not a 
day’s soldiering in the year; for example, in the Map 
Office at Southampton, where retired soldiers should be 
employed with an age limit, and if there are too many R.E. 
men the establishment of the corps should be reduced. 
But the R.E. have a finger in every pie, and a great deal 
of their work is very bad. The instance at the Curragh 
where the reservoir for drinking water made by the Royal 
Engineers is locally said to be the only place in the camp 
where water is never to be found, because the reservoir 
won't hold even the rain that falls into it, is not by any 
means a solitary example of the truth of the Army proverb, 
‘If you want a thing spoiled, give it into the hands of the 
Royal Engineers.’ Of course, however, the corps does a 
great deal of fair and some good work, But the map the 
Southampton Ordnance Survey Office has issued for the 
Cavalry Manceuvres would disgrace a small jobbing printer 
in a small ‘country town. And though there are in the 
ranks of the R.E. soldiers of the highest eminence and 
greatest professional skill, the corps as a whole can scarcely 
be called soldiers. Less now, it may be, than before does 
it look down superciliously upon the other branches of the 
service; but there is still a great deal of offensive 
‘nose in the air’ style about the officers who have passed 
through ‘the Shop’ at Woolwich and done their two years 
at Chatham before going out to supervise things generally 
for the world at large. It seems to me there is consider- 
able improvement among the younger men in this matter, 
and that they are inclined to make themselves much more 
agreeable and useful. But there is still something to be 
amended of what can scarcely be unconscious affectation. 
There is, besides, a growing conviction in the army that 
we might get our Artillery increased by reducing our 
Engineer establishment, by, handing over to civilians a 
great deal of the work now done by R.E. officers and men, 
and by transferring certain duties now performed by R.E. 
officers to officers of other branches of the army. Much 
that falls at present to the lot of this corps ought to be 
recognised as being within the ability and knowledge of 
all officers who are properly qualified for their work in the 
present state of military science. And at any rate it will 
not be seriously contended that the maintenance at its 
present strength of the Corps of Royal Engineers is half 
such a necessity as the increase, the large increase, the 
prompt increase, of our Artillery. Seven Campaigns, 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. ] 


XIN) OF THE MAGNANIMOUS PATIENCE OF THE GRAND MONARCH, 
OF HIS TABLE-TALK, OF HIS PERIWIGS, AND OF THE 
REVERENCE PAID TO HIS BED. 


if hath been my privilege (Charles Stuart Gaverigan 

wrote) to have frequent audience of the Sun-King, 
His Grace having condescended to take pleasure in my 
company, and to ordain that invitations should be sent 
me for every masque, rout, and public entertainment at 
Court, as well as, from time to time, for the more private 
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privilege of the King’s dinner-table. On all these 
occasions the King’s Highness would ever distinguish me 
with marks of his peculiar favour, entering into that 
gracious and easy converse for which he was ever 
renowned, What hath especially struck me in frequent- 
ing that Court hath been the unexampled patience 
wherewith the King’s Grace endured, not merely the 
tedious formalities of Court ceremonial, but even, on 
occasion, the unpunctuality, the irreverent neglect, and, 
more than once, the open affronts whereto he was sub- 
jected. There could nothing be detected from His 
Grace’s placid exterior that even a shadow of resent- 
ment had affected him, and none but witty or good- 
humoured comments would escape his lips. The nearest 
approach to a rebuke which I ever heard fall from His 
Highness’s lips was on the occasion of a ceremonial 
audience, which he granted to the Minister of the King 
of Portugal. The presence-chamber had been made 
ready, and the King’s Grace had repaired thither with his 
Court punctually at the hour fixed, and the only person 
wanting to make the scene complete was the Minister of 
Portugal himself, who was no less than seventy-five 
minutes in arrear of his time, and finally entering, craved 
no pardon for his neglect. King Louis made no detrac- 
tion from the smile wherewith it was ever his use to 
welcome the Embassadors, and was content to say, with 
scarcely an accent of reproach in his honeyed tones, ‘ J’ai 
failli attendre.’ 

Upon another occasion I was witness of a deplorable 
scene at Court, when the Marquis de Marivaux so far 
forgot himself as to exclaim to the gracious Master, in 
whose service it is true he had lost an arm, that he would 
he had also lost the other, for then he could no longer 
serve His Majesty. The King looked concerned but not 
displeased, and replied no more than ‘I should regret it 
for myself and for you.’ Even with His Grace’s menial 
servants the King never gave the reins to his wrath. I 
was in the company of His Grace and the Court on 
horseback, when the gatekeeper to the western entrance to 
the park had been let know that His Majesty would issue 
forth in that quarter at an appointed hour. But through 
some mischance, when we arrived at the gate, the porter 
was not to be discovered, and it was nearly the half of an 
hour before he arrived, running with all his main, in 
evident alarm and utmost confusion. As the gentlemen 
of the Court were in contention who should reprimand the 
man most violently, the King said, ‘Why scold ye him? 
Believe ye not that the fellow is already sufficiently 
afflicted that he hath kept me waiting?’ Upon another 
day, when the King was walking with his lords in the 
pleasaunce of Versailles, he said to a lackey, who had been 
sent to fetch a forgotten snuff-box, which it had been the 
churl’s duty to have in readiness, that he did wrong to heat 
himself so, for there had been naught lost, and a quarter 
of an hour the more or the less was of no great moment 
then. Once again, when the King was driving in the 
country around Versailles, the road was found to. be 
blocked, at a point where it was narrow, in the midst of 
ploughed land, by an ill-conditioned carter, who refused 
to withdraw his cart from the road, even when he had 
been informed on whose behalf this courtesy had been 
required. ‘Eh, let the King wallow through the mud, 
an’ it please him,’ quoth he; ‘his carriage is better har- 
nessed than mine.’ And the King ordered his coachman 
to drive out on to the ploughed lands, and wait there 
until the boor was pleased to pass by and leave the road 
clear again. Instead of cherishing resentment for the 
incident, the King laughed heartily, saying there were not 
many absolute monarchs who would stand out in the mud 
at the pleasure of the meanest of their subjects. It is 
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not to be forgotten that, had this churl so demeaned 
himself toward the least of the Lords of His Grace’s 
service, the serving-men would very speedily have beaten 
him sonndly and cast him, with the fragments of his cart, 
more dead than alive, into the morass. Had such treat- 
ment of the King’s Grace been of frequent occurrence, he 
would, no doubt, have taken immediate and sufficient 
steps to safeguard his dignity ; but, in this instance, its 
entire and monstrous novelty so played upon his risible 
faculty, the which he hath abnormally developed, that he 
welcomed it, as affording opportunity for pleasant con- 
verse with his ladies at the dinner-table, where he made 
vastly merry about it at his own expense. 

The King ever took pleasure in the lightest sorts of 
humour, and possessed a quickness of wit in discerning 
the diverting side of events, which I have never seen 
equalled in any station. His most arrogant assertions 
were delivered, and the extremest flattery of his courtiers 
was accepted, with a charming want of seriousness the 
which, while never lacking dignity, ever placed the com- 
pany upon good terms. When it was observed to him, 
‘We are all of us mortal . . . or nearly all,’ there was a 
gleam in his eyes which revealed that he was not the 
dupe, although he might be the acceptor, of such extra- 
vagant homage. When he said, ‘It seemeth to me that 
God dealeth very hardly with me, after all it hath been 
my pleasure to do on His behalf, he was adopting the 
same tone of arrogant banter, the which, with the 
slightest different shrug or gesture, had been blasphemous 
or grotesque. The chief delight of his table-talk was the 
simplicity, amounting in the highest degree to distinction, 
of the Grand Monarch’s phrases, sentiment, and wit. His 
Grace was never known to do violence to his natural bent, 
and, in thus laying bare the privy secrets thereof, he 
afforded us ample occasion to marvel at the beauty and 
symmetry and majesty of the character which he had no 
shame thus openly to reveal. A trivial incident of a 
familiar dinner-party, whereat I had the privilege of 
being present, may serve in illustration of His Grace’s 
easy condescension. The King having addressed his 
speech to the Cardinal d’Estrées, who was ever in high 
favour with His Highness, and having made mention of 
the hardship it was to him that he had so few teeth, 
‘ Eh, sire, teeth !’ exclaimed the Cardinal : ‘ who is there 
that possesseth any nowadays?’ The rare in this reply 
lieth in this, that, at his advanced age, the Cardinal still 
possessed white and very beautiful teeth, and that his 
mouth, which was of exceeding size but by no means 
disagreeable, was so fashioned that he displayed his 
teeth exceedingly whenever he spoke. Accordingly the 
King began to laugh very merrily at this reply, as did all 
those present, not excepting the Cardinal himself, who 
was in no wise embarrassed thereby. This same Cardinal 
was a privileged courtier, and often ventured upon 
observations wherefrom others would have shrunk. [| 
remember how the talk at the Royal dinner-table was 
one day of the absolute power of the Sultans, whose 
solitary word sufficeth to dispose of the life of their 
subjects. ‘That is what I call reigning,’ quoth the 
King’s Grace. ‘Yes, sire, retorted the Cardinal ; ‘but I 
have beheld three Sultans strangled in the course of my 
life.’ 

As that which is best known to the vulgar concerning 
the appearance of the King’s Grace is perhaps the wealth 
and magnificence of his periwig, it may be well to set 
down some details respecting it. I remember the circum- 
stances of the introduction thereof exceeding well. It 
was at Nancy, in the year of grace 1673, not long after 
the capture of Maestricht, that the King made this revo- 
lution in the French costume. This periwig obtained the 
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name of in-folio from its huge size. Before this date the 
King’s Grace, who was inclined to baldness, carried only 
certain tufts of false hair, the which was arranged upon 
his head with a singular lack of art, until his perruquiers, 
Quentin, Ervais and Binette, devised a sort of wig fitted 
with apertures, where his natural hair might pass. 
Although these wigs were exceeding troublesome to don 
and doff, the King’s Grace possessed an infinite variety of 
them ; and it was no small problem attending the cere- 
mony of the King’s /ever to make choice of the wig he 
should wear. Binette, the chief of the perruquiers, was 
heard to make boast that he despoiled the head of the 
subjects in order to provide covering for that of the 
Sovereign. So severe did the fashion in periwigs become 
after their introduction by the King’s Highness that none 
who wore them not could in any way aspire to be held 
persons of quality ; nay, more, the nurses might be seen 
carrying their nurslings attired in this head-gear, and even 
the tenderest youth was not held to be excused from 
regarding this fashion. Another use introduced by the 
King’s Highness, and perforce imitated by the Court 
gentlemen, was to comb the periwig in public. Often 
have I seen the King’s Grace traverse the covered gallery 
at Versailles, combing himself as he went; and, in the 
midst of a State ceremonial, he would often remove his 
hat and replace it after he had combed himself. Indeed, 
all the gallants were used to carry combs of gold and of 
the shell of the tortoise at their girdles, and it was a 
frequent affectation to make use of the comb on every 
occasion, It was always with a comb that those charged 
with the duty of arousing the King’s Grace in the morning 
were wont to scratch at his door, The ceremonial of the 
King’s bed-chamber is too well known to need elaborate 
relation ; but it is, perhaps, worthy of record, as a detail 
little known outside the Court, that every gentleman in 
attendance at Court, and how much more every menial 
employed at the palace, was held to make obeisance by 
bending the knee before the Royal bed, even when His 
Highness was not present, 


PRE-REFORMATION SCHOOLS 
ll, THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


[T° making Latin the staple of education, our forefathers 

were strictly practical. They did not learn it because 
the study of a dead language was supposed to afford a 
good training for the faculties, and they did not learn 
grammar because of its excellence as an_ intellectual 
gymnastic. They learnt it, first, when it was not in fact 
dead ; and they continued to learn it because they wished 
to understand their Prayer-Books and Bibles, It is true 
that they were guilty of the gross and flagrantly un- 
practical error of keeping these elements of salvation 
locked up in Latin long after it had become a dead lan- 
guage. But it required a long time—indeed, nothing 
less than the Hundred Years War with France—before 
they realised that English, and not the French of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, was the language of the English 
nation for ordinary purposes. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that it took them two centuries before they 
were convinced that English was also the language for 
religious purposes. Indeed, they only discovered that 
there was no magic in administering the sacraments in 
Latin formulas when the bulk of the nation became 
convinced that there was no magic in the sacraments 
themselves. The Roman Church, in the Canon of the 
Mass, in the most sacred moment of the consummation of 
the sacrifice, retains even now the invocation ‘ Kyrie 
Eleison’ in the original Greek. Yet the Greek ritual 
was received by the Church of a conquering and civilised 
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from a conquered if more civilised people. It is highly 
creditable, therefore, to English practical good sense that 
the English Church so soon shook off the language of 
the formulas received by it, as a nation, admittedly 
inferior in civilisation, if not barbaric, from the capital of 
the civilised world. To the early English, the formulas 
themselves, in the very words of the original, had the 
force of magical charms. For example, Winfrid (who 
had even to transmute his name into Latin as ‘ Boniface,’ 
when he became the ‘ Apostle of Saxony’) wrote to the 
Bishop of Winchester, from whose diocese he had come, 
to ask if baptism were valid when an unlearned priest 
said, ‘Tu nomine Patria, et filia et Spiritui sancti.” Hence 
the urgent necessity for grammar schools, lest the virtue 
of the sacraments should be lost by priests making 
havoc of Latin formulas, through ignorance of the Latin 
grammar. 

Not of course that it was only for this reason that Latin 
was required, Latin was not only the language of the 
Church and the priest; it was also the language of the 
Law Courts and the lawyer: of diplomacy, of medicine, of 
philosophy and of history. Nor was it only the language 
of the learned professions. A merchant, or the bailiff of a 
manor wanted it for his accounts; every town clerk or 
guild clerk wanted it for his minute book : even the pro- 
fessional story-teller and the minstrel wanted it for his 
stories or his songs, and the skilled seaman for his seaman- 
ship ; the architect for his architecture. 

Latin Grammar and the Latin language were in truth 
the Technical Education of the Middle Ages for the 
classes which frequented the Grammar Schools : every one 
that is who depended for subsistence on anything but 
manual labour, or the sword. Latin was learnt in a 
practical way and not theoretically. It is difficult even 
now to persuade people that Grammar Schools teach any- 
thing else than Latiu Grammar. Lord Eldon could never 
be persuaded that they were meant to teach anything else, 
So people stick to the belief that if there were any 
schools in medieval days they taught nothing but tags of 
Latin Grammar. If that was all they did, one may cordially 
agree that the world after the Reformation was just as 
well without them as with them. Grammar per se is per- 
haps of all studies the most sterile, and the most calculated 
to destroy any desire for learning in the human young. 

That there was too much Grammar in the Mediaeval 
Schools may perhaps be admitted. But it may well be 
doubted whether there was half so much time spent over 
the minutiw of syntax, and the study of ‘ cruxes’ then as 
since the Reformation. Far less stress was placed on 
Grammar and far more on knowledge of the language than 
now. Donat, as he was familiarly called, or the little 
work of (ilius Donatus on the eight parts of speech, 
sufliced the small medieval schoolboy from the fourth to 
the sixteenth century. More advanced boys and men were 
equally satisfied with Priscian’s grammar ; or with the 
versified selection from various grammarians included in the 
hexameters of Alexander de Villa Dei’s Doctrinale, written 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. But for all 
practical knowledge of the language, for readiness in 
reading, in writing, and still more in speaking, the young 
Beckets, or Mertons, or Wolseys might be safely backed 
against their modern successors. 

We are always hearing about the barbarous jargon of 
the schoolmen, and ‘ monkish Latin’ is used as a byword 
as if it were ungrammatical and unintelligible stuff. As 
far as grammatical errors are concerned there are few or 
none. The impression that medieval Latin was either 
ungrammatical or corrupt is due mainly to the sad hash 
made by ignorant modern transcribers, who could not read 
the writing or understand the abbreviations used by 
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medieval scribes. That Chapter-Act Books and Charters 
should be Ciceronian in style is neither to be expected 
nor desired. The English language of the Law Courts 
and of marriage settlements is not (and lawyers may be 
thankful that it is not) that of The Ring and the Book or 
The Heavenly Twins, But it is astonishing how well the 
legal Latin of Justinian and Gaius is preserved in its 
purity far down in the centuries. As for the jargon of 
the schoolmen, one can hardly expect a treatise on the 
Trinity to be written in the style of Burke’s speech on 
the Impeachment of Warren Hastings. There are not 
wanting those who would, and do, describe the diction of 
Darwin or Hegel as jargon. The Medieval schoolmen 
sinned no more against pure Latinity than the modern 
scientific writer sins against English undefiled, if such 
there be. 

In what is called St. Osmund’s Register at Salisbury 
there is recorded a curious examination held by the Dean 
of Salisbury in 1222 of certain clerics serving in the parish 
church of Sonning in Berkshire, a ‘peculiar’ of the Deanery, 
which has often been quoted as showing the ignorance of 
the medieval clergy. The examination is amusing enough, 
One Simon, a chaplain, was first tried on the Gospel of 
the First Sunday in Advent, and was found wanting, not 
understanding what he read. Also examined on the Canon 
of the Mass ‘Te igitur, clementissime Pater’ ; did not 
know what case ‘Te’ was, nor what governed it. And 
when he was told to look carefully to see what part could 
properly govern ‘ Te,’ said ‘ Pater,’ ‘ because he governs all 
things.’ Asked what ‘clementissime’ was, of what case 
or how declined, did not know. Asked what ‘clemens’ 
was, did not know. This Simon knew no difference 
between the antiphones, nor the tune of the hymns, not 
even ‘ Nocte Surgentes’: nor knew any part of the service, 
or psalter by heart. No wonder the conclusion is, ‘he is 
unlearned enough.’ But rightly considered this case 
rather shows the opposite of what is inferred from it. 
For when this Simon was asked on what he had been 
examined when ordained, he said he did not remember. 
None of the half-dozen chaplains who were in a similar 
state of ignorance were able to produce their letters of 
orders, while some of them professed to have received 
their orders from mysterious Irish bishops acting as 
deputies, much as Colonial bishops do now for English 
bishops. It would not have been difficult to find in the 
last century, perhaps even in this, cheap curates unable to 
cope with ‘Te igitur.” The Jength at which the process is 
recorded shows that the experience was exceptional, and 
that the ordinary hedge-priest at least knew enough Latin 
to pass his examination. In the Chapter-Act book of 
Beverley, from 1300 to 1330 it is clear that the examina- 
tion for orders was not a mere farce: as among the 
scattered and scanty notices of the clerks sent up by the 
Chapter for ordination, notices of rejection are by no means 
rare. The truth is that the young clerics could not help 
learning Latin. ‘Going,’ as the last Canon of Waltham 
before it was turned into an Abbey tells us, ‘from school 
to choir, and from choir to school,’ the boys had Latin 
continually on their lips and before their eyes and could 
not help imbibing it. 

The ordinary 5th form schoolboy of the Middle Ages 
had advanced a good deal beyond the ‘horum, harum, 
horum’ which Master William Page had imbibed from 
Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh schoolmaster at Windsor. 

Fortunately for the medieval schoolboy there were 
fewer books and less writing—that incessant cause of woe 
to the modern schoolboy. We see from the pictures 
given in such books as Wright’s Domestic Manners of the 
Middle Ages that in early times at all events the Master 
alone had a book, on which he lectured, and the boys had 
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to listen to his readings ; and to take notes and to learn 
their lessons by heart. The very word for ‘to teach’ was 
‘to read,’ a term still preserved in the Readers in the 
Universities. Perhaps in very early days they learnt to 
write on sand as in Arabia, or used the Roman wax tablets 
which it is known were in use till a comparatively late 
period. But parchment was not in truth dear, when sheep 
were so plentiful, and was a better material for a cold 
climate. It cost only 14d. a skin in 1319 and 1d. the 
skin in 1324: in 1379 a quire and four leaves cost 7d: 
Paper was in use for Merton College Register as early as 
1310 ; and two quires of paper cost 5d. in 1355. These 
prices are high but not prohibitive. One skin of parch- 
ment, assuming the size to be no larger than those of the 
modern deed, at Is. 8d. of our money would not be so very 
expensive for a note-book, which would be made to last 
for years. Nor were some books very dear in the 14th 
century. Mr, Thorold Rogers gives the Inventory of a 
Bailiff of one of the Merton Manors, in which, while four 
silver spoons are valued at 3s, 2d., three romances are 
put at 3d. Itis true the valuation was for purposes of 
Probate, but it must have borne some fair relation to the 
true value. Artuur F, Leacn, 


DARK 


HE dairyman’s yard is like a bit of the country in 
London. In the middle of it is a haystack, and 
there is a litter of straw underfoot: from the sheds and 
stables there comes a quiet sound of cows munching and 
horses comfortably feeding, with an occasional rattle of 
chains and stamping of hoofs. A collie lies on a heap of 
straw and blinks in the sun. On the high wall to the 
eastward side there is a row of dove-houses, on the ledges 
of which there is a perpetual shimmer of irised breasts. 
The cooing of the doves adds to the placid quietness. 
Even the rough fellows in moleskins who feed and milk 
the cows make part of the pastoral air of the place; and 
the dairyman himself comes in with high leggings and a 
whip cracking, bringing a whiff of the far-off farm where 
he has been to buy cows. Sometimes he stands under the 
east wall, chewing a straw, while he watches his men 
carrying the creaming buckets of milk to the dairy. That 
would be in the evening when even a London sky takes 
on a wide amber, only deepened in colour by the ever- 
ascending smoke : the air then is full of the sound of the 
milk spirting in the pails, with an occasional ‘quiet 
Sukey !’ of the men to the cows, as they carry their 
milking-stools from beast to beast before burying their 
heads anew in the deep roan and white sides of the 
cows. 

Above the farmer's head at his chewing, high in the 
eastward wall, a square casement opens. Every evening 
at this hour it frames a head, a white head, bent with a 
patient depressed air. It is invisible from the dairy-yard 
unless you happened to be in the hay-stack. Then you 
would have a view of the white head, and the quiet, 
drooped figure of the blind man sitting with his hands on 
his knees. His face is handsome with its regular features 
and silky white beard: the London pallor has not yet 
quite whitened through what was once deep country 
brown. His thoughts, as he sits there, are with things 
long familiar—the Warwickshire farm with its barns full 
of hay, its bawn of silky cattle. Once again his feet are 
in the white and purple clover, yellowed by the yellow of 
the buttereups. He is with his milkmaids in the pastures 
of a May evening, hearing that plentiful sound of the milk 
spirting through their rosy hands. He too cracks a whip 
as he goes, and is big and hearty and high-booted, for his 
farm is wide, and he has to ride his sorrel to the extreme 
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boundary before he can turn home for his peaceful evening. 
He has been up since the early dews of the morning 
caught the eastern rose, and, a-foot or riding, has been 
directing the work of his large farm all day. His home 
is in a clump of dark trees that throws out the cheerful 
colour of the red roofs of house and farm-steadings. It is 
an old house with twisted chimneys and diamond-paned 
windows. Creepers trail about the porch, and mount even 
to the window in the peaked gable where his girl’s room 
is. There is a brace of rosy boys and one girl, with mild, 
kind eyes like her mother’s. Mother and daughter have 
both been long sleeping in the Warwickshire churchyard. 
He can see the grave in his dreams, a green mound under 
a chestnut tree, and close by where the feet of the people 
go on their way to church of a Sunday. His thoughts 
make him sigh heavily. If Alice had not followed her 
mother, she, surely, had been kind, had cared for him in 
his blindness, and been tender, unlike the boys, who, 
marrying, became all their wives’ and none at all of his. 

Above his head the blind canary feels the glow of the 
sunset through his darkness, anJ trills a little agitated 
song. The man stands up and calls the bird to the open 
door of the cage. He takes the canary on his finger and 
strokes the ruffled feathers, Poor Dick went blind in 
some bird illness, and is a nervous bit of fluff and feathers, 
imagining all the darkness peopled with cats or other 
creatures threatening his poor little life. The blind man 
keeps no cat or other animal. Even a dog would disturb 
the quietness in which he lives with his past, and only 
the blind bird for company. He has no friend to come 
in and read the newspapers to him, and his knowledge of 
events in the world is usually a month old. He does not 
take the air much. The streets make him nervous, and 
have nothing so good as his window over the dairy-yard 
affords him Then he has so much to do in the house, 
and does it with the peculiar deftness and carefulness of 
the blind. He is often quite tired by evening, when the 
hour comes in which he can sit and listen to the sounds 
of the dairy-yard and dream his dreams, feeling that he 
has earned his spell of idleness. There need not really 
be so much to do in that little house of four rooms, but 
every day he does his sweeping and polishing and dusting 
religiously, so that when his second wife comes home she 
shall find nothing wanting. 

The second wife is a capable, hard-working, managing 
woman, whio goes out nursing. People generally pity her 
for marrying a blind man, and wonder why she did it. 
She is a handsome dark woman, with rolls of shining black 
hair, with smooth brown skin, warmly rosy at the cheeks ; 
she has bright, hard-brown eyes and white teeth, and is 
altogether a very comely person—to a woman, that is to 
say, who is less of a physiognomist than a man, especially 
where her own sex is concerned. She is not popular 
with men, despite her good looks—which is perhaps 
partly why she remained unmarried till she met the blind 
man. 

She was on a visit with a Warwickshire aunt when she 
came to know him. She is a Dissenter of Dissenters, a 
hater of the Establishment, and with a cheerful belief in 
the ultimate loss and destruction of all those who differ 
from her in religion. This, side by side with a curious 
worldliness that makes her dissemble her beliefs when 
convenient. Nothing could well be more distasteful to 
her than the sleepy services in the old Warwickshire 
church. Mr. Semple, the vicar then, was a scholarly 
gentleman, who spent much of his time in his study, and 
indeed lived in somewhat of a fool’s paradise as regarded 
his flock. But he was kindly and full of goodwill, and 
his parishioners would not have changed him for a more 
zealous pastor. People are not keen there about spiritual 
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matters, and indeed think as little about them as the 
comfortable kine in the pastures. Miss Evans's aunt, 
could have had no comprehension of her niece’s feeling 
towards poor Mr. Semple as he delivered his drowsy 
sermon, a world away from the slow wits of his sheep. 
Miss Evans, among ‘the brethren,’ was accustomed to 
something that bit and stung—a kind of mental strong 
drink by way of spiritual teaching, and would have a 
feeling as fierce as hatred in her contempt for Mr. Semple’s 
drowsy theorising. 

Not far removed from her pew was the blind man in 
his shadowy corner under the cherub’s heads of the 
monument to the Squire’s wife. Why did he draw Miss 
Evans's brilliant eyes to his loneliness? In another woman 
one would have guessed it easily a divine maternal pity. 
But with her it was something less soft. Perhaps it was 
akin to the feeling which made her like to have the care 
of children and their management—because their help- 
lessness pleased her love of power and domination. She 
easily arrived at his story—how when his blindness came 
he had too easily divided his lands between his sons ; how 
he lived in the old homestead with Rube, the eldest, and 
was somewhat forgotten and neglected. Rube’s wife is a 
great woman on a farm—much occupied with the rearing 
of fowls and calves, with cheese and butter-making, and 
with the cider-presses in the autumn. Perhaps she is a 
a little embittered because she alone of her sisters has 
been vouchsafed no child. Rube is a slow man, who would 
have been ready enough of himself to sit with his father 
of an evening and discuss things over a pipe; but his wife 
willed otherwise, and indeed in those days she made the 
blind man to feel himself somewhat of a burden. She 
was not slow to drop hints of his visiting Tom, his younger 
son, now and again; but Tom had a houseful of rough 
children and a weary, complaining woman for wife, and 
the blind man’s one visit there was enough to make him 
long regretfully for the quietness of his corner at Rube’s, 
where there were no children to rough-ride him, and 
where Mrs, Rube kept out of sight all day, busied with 
many things. 

So when Miss Evans made friendly advances to him he 
accepted them with a bewildered sense of gratification. I 
don’t think that at first she contemplated marrying him. 
It was perhaps the Englishwoman’s zeal for making con- 
verts that at last led her to this extreme step. She made 
friends easily with him, their ways home from church being 
by the same winding lane. Quite soon she was impulsively 
making him aware of her contempt for the sleepy Anglican- 
ism preached by Mr, Semple, and of the satisfaction to be 
derived from the spiritual atmosphere of the special Little 
Bethel she affected. She was already engaged to him 
when she learnt that he would leave the farm with no 
more than the clothes he stood up in—clothes consider- 
ably the worse for wear, and a mere phantom reminder of 
those dashing old days when he had ridden to hounds like 
any squire, and been shaken by the hand by the Master 
himself. To do her justice, his poverty did not displease 
her altogether ; a little spice of contempt for his softness 
made her feel an added pleasure in acquiring for her 
property one who should be entirely dependent on her, 
But all the same she lashed with her tongue the sons 
and daughters-in-law who had taken advantage of his 
blindness ; and the fierceness of her temper cowed 
Mrs. Rube, who is very well able to hold her own in 
a fair quarrel. 

The new wife forbade the blind man all communication 
with his ungrateful children, so the new life is entirely cut 
off from the old, and it may well be that the life of long 
ago should seem like a dream—a dream of green pastures 
and quiet waters in the dusty heart of London, That 
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Rube and Tom should have acquiesced in this cutting-off 
hurts the blind father when he sits dreaming of them as 
brown babies or sturdy little sunburnt lads, riding his 
horse, with his protecting hand upon them, as_ he 
came home up the home-field of an evening. He 
forgets the loneliness and neglect in Rube’s house and 
the querulousness and horseplay of the children in 
Tom’s. 

The new wife works hard for him, and keeps the little 
house over his head. He on his side acquiesces in all her 
will for him. He sits under Mr. Prim, and listens half 
hazily to his fire and brimstone Sunday after Sunday. He 
has given up his pipe and consented, scarcely wincing, to 
that short brown briar which had been his best companion 
in his latter days of loneliness, being immolated in the 
kitchen grate. To the new wife a pipe represents un- 
utterable wickedness. His drink of beer has gone the 
same way, and he is a total abstainer who brewed the 
nut-brown ale and drank it with any man in Warwickshire. 
He liked to hear of a guod race in the old days, when he 
knew what a good horse was: now a silence as of the 
grave hangs over the racing world for him, He may keep 
his old liking for politics if he will but accept the new 
wife’s undigested Radicalism for the mild Toryism which 
was his and his father’s. When she comes home once a 
month or so she doles him out political snippets from the 
newspapers, all in accordance with her own political way 
of thinking. He listens without revealing the dissension 
from her in his inner mind. Except when she comes 
home for those flying visits—for she is much in request — 
he is alone: she pays for a routine of simple food for him 
from the tradespeople, and he is so accustomed to loneli- 
ness that he makes no advances to the boys who bring his 
little packets. 

When she comes home he treats her like a princess, 
and is always humbly grateful to her for having married 
him. He agrees with her little world, which extols her 
goodness therefor to the skies, and only commiserates 
him for her absences. She is his living, actual driving, 
dominant world ; but his more real world is that of dreams 
wherein he lives nearly all his days. They are about him 
through the routine of his days when he goes scrubbing 
and dusting and washing and baking and mending. The 
bird in his blindness has perhaps some subtle sympathy 
withthe man, for he remembers when his cage swung in 
a southern window looking on a green lawn, and summer 
mornings when his cage was transferred to the branch of 
an elm, and he swung there among the wild birds, as 
happy as they in his little gilt house. His mistress died 
then and he was given to the nurse who carried him ill 
and frightened through a terrible noise and confusion till 
he came to himself in this dark little room. Then he 
grew blind like his new master. 

So bird and man have their dreams. The man would not 
acknowledge even to himself that he somewhat dreads 
the times when a hectoring companionship takes the 
place of his loneliness. In his loneliness the dead wife, 
soft-eyed and tender-voiced, is beside him and very sorry 
for him ; he has his little daughter and the boys before 
they grew to be men and ceased to care forhim. He has 
all the kingdom of his youth and strength and love—and 
the possessions which are taken away from us lest they 


be cords to tie our feet to earth. And always he has the 


window over the dairyman’s yard, and the smells and 
sounds to bring him back his farm. That is a crowning 
mercy to him. When the new wife comes home he sits 
there no longer. She objects to the draught of the window 
for him and dislikes the honest farmyard smell. But in 
their hearts he and Dick will never conform to her London 
ways. KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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THE FATAL CARD 


[' was inevitable that the simple Adelphi playgoer 
should find himself confronted, sooner or later, with 
the New Melodrama. The traditional home of stage 
conventionalism in its crudest forms has long been the 
butt of the dramatic ‘realists.’ While they, however, 
have contented themselves with girding at the Adelphi 
for its frank Philistinism, it has occurred to Mr. Haddon 
Chambers and Mr. B. C. Stephenson to try its unsophisti- 
cated patrons with a carefully administered dose of the 
new spirit. With commendable caution, they have 
limited their experiment to a single character, that of 
their chief villain; and, by way of compensation, have 
provided an unusually liberal supply of the thrilling 
‘sensations’ and broad humours without which no 
Adelphi drama can possibly be genuine. A_ play 
comprising an almost completed lynching, a daring 
bond-robbery with murder to follow, a son suspected 
of parricide, a scene wherein lots are cast for the 
purpose of deciding which member of a gang of 
scoundrels shall undertake to kill the hero, and the 
explosion of a dynamite bomb that metes out poetic 
justice and brings down the curtain amid a roar of 
enthusiasm, can hardly be accused of any lack of popular 
elements. Nor, except in the one important instance 
already mentioned, have the authors of The Fatal Card 
departed by a hairsbreadth from the beaten track in the 
matter of characterisation. Hero, heroine, second and 
subsidiary villains, comic lovers, skittish old maid, Irish 
manservant, ‘ cast-off’ foreign adventuress with hovering 
propensities and no surname—all are old familiar friends, 
wholly innocent of the least taint of originality. The wary 
collaborators have been content, this time, to limit their 
experimental flavouring of psychology to the single 
character of their arch-rascal, Marrable, alias Forrester. 
In Mr. Marrable we discover, with some interest and more 
amusement, a villain entirely of the new school. He is as 
introspective, self-analytical, and egotistically prosy as an 
Ibsenite femme incomprise, and explains the motives of 
his persistent malefactions with a grim eloquence 
that delays the action of the piece at more than one 
critical point. Occasionally his self-communings become 
quaintly diverting in a Gilbertian direction, as when he 
suggests with solemn conviction that, despite his great 
love for his innocent daughter and his profound contempt 
for his associates, he is compelled to go on robbing old 
gentlemen and manufacturing bombs in his back-garden 
because he is ‘a bad man’ and cannot help it. Yet even 
such touches as these, though infinitely more amusing than 
the professedly comic passages of the play, hardly excuse 
Mr. Marrable’s exuberant verbosity, and one trembles 
more than once for the patience of an audience accustomed 
to take the villainy of its villains for granted, and unused 
to find them indulging in the public dissection of their 
minds and impulses. But as it turns out that Adelphi 
playgoers do not resent the new departure at all, and 
appear rather to like it than otherwise, the experiment of 
the dramatists may be held to be justified by its result, and 
they may claim to have inserted the thin end of the 
wedge with perfect success. Later on, in future plays of this 
order, we shall doubtless find the same habit of introspection 
and self-analysis extended to all the prominent characters, 
and then the establishment of the New Melodrama will be 
complete. Meanwhile, it is only fair to recognise that 
the authors of The Fatal Card have given convincing proof 
of their ability to meet the lovers of conventional sensa- 
tion drama on their own well-worn lines. Certain of the 
scenes of this play, notably that of the murder in the City 
office, with its ‘ frightfully thrilling ’ sequel, and that which 
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culminates in the dynamite dénouement, are handled with 
a nervous grip and an appreciation of dramatic effect that 
suggest some of the best products of the Porte St. Martin, 
while the writing—exceptionally good in the fine scene 
between father and son—hardly ever degenerates into the 
bombastic claptrap that was once an indispensable attribute 
of ‘popular’ drama. Inconsistencies abound, no doubt, as 
thickly as plums in a pudding ; ‘the long arm of coinci- 
dence’ is produced, as usual, to the point of deformity ; 
and the humour of the undraped bather’s proposal to his 
sweetheart on the river bank is almost as doubtful as its 
taste. But, after all deductions have been made, there 
remains an amount of effective and well-employed melo- 
dramatic material more than sufficient to commend the 
play even to those who fail to appreciate the progressive 
tendencies embodied in its unconventional villain-in-chief, 
impersonated with such portentous solemnity by Mr. 
Murray Carson. Mr. Terriss as an Adelphi hero is Mr. 
Terriss in his natural element and absolutely at his best. 
His performance in this instance almost suggests that the 
actor is not sorry to escape from the sobering influence 
of the Lyceum atmosphere, and to return to the hearty 
exuberance of his older manner. Miss Millward, always 
picturesque and pathetic, is ill provided for as the heroine, 
while the hard case of Mr. Harry Nicholls, Miss Laura 
Linden, and Miss Sophie Larkin entitles these three 
capable comedians to’ sympathy. Mr. Abingdon over- 
colours the part of the second or ordinary villain unpardon- 
ably ; but Miss Vane, as the hovering foreign adventuress, 
may well be forgiven if she shares the unsatisfied wonder 
of the spectators as to the use or purpose of her presence 
on the scene. 


SEPTEMBER 


_ vain the gardener woos to order 
The creeper’s lavish bowers, 

Nature at last usurps the border, 
And tangles all the flowers. 

Come to the sea-—leave town behind you ! 
By the old pier’s salt wood, 

Let love long scorned get leave to find you" 
The word to fit your mood ! 


Below the line of drifted shingle, 
Where yellow poppies grow, 

The soft winds meet and sighing mingle 
With the tide’s restless flow. 

Here where waves worshipping shall bring you 
The sapphire of the sea, 

Let love, long scorned, get leave to sing you 
The song he sings to me! 


See the wide marsh’s haze of glory 
At golden evening time, 

The wor!d tells but a poor prose story, 
Your tale should run in rhyme ! 

Hear the old tale I have never told you! 
Hear how the soft sea sings! 

Let love, long scorned, get leave to fold you 


At last beneath his wings ! 
FE. Nessir. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE EAST AND THE EAST END’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 10th September, 1894. 


Sir,—As the writer of the article above quoted, I wish to 
rebut Mr, G, Barkley’s aspersions on myself, May I, with 
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your leave, challenge Mr. Barkley to a discussion of the subject 
of pauperism and wages, home and Eastern, in the language of 
the country referred to—viz, Turkish? He gratuitously drags 
politics into a purely social and economical question. If he is 
a Unionist, so am I too—a Trades Unionit. He pays or paid 
men, Bulgarians, 3s. a day; the men whom I saw, Turks, 
received 3s. 4d. While reiterating the statement, which I can 
corroborate, I shall not fight with Mr. Barkley over the groat. 
I challenge your correspondent, further, to prove that thousands 
of Turks die of destitution annually, and I beg leave to state 
over again, politely and categorically, each of the positions 
taken up in the article. 

I have my cloud of witnesses ready ; has Mr. Barkley his ?— 
I am, etc., THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 


PIPES WITH THE PERSIAN POETS 


[The title given to these papers will, it is hoped, sufficiently 
explain their desultory character. It is not intended that the 
reader should find in them tentative interpretations of Safi 
dreaming, or pegs on which to hang samples of English versifi- 
cation, but rather illustrative selections of Persian poetry, made 
more or less at random, and displayed for public inspection, 
like wares in a shop-window. Nor is it pretended that the 
cloudy comments represent the actual outcome of long and 
serious study, so much as ideas which occur to the mind of the 
ordinary student of Persian, while poring over the works of 
some favourite author, under the influence, it may be of the 
kaliyiin or chibiik, the familiar ‘pipes’ of Tehrdn and Baghdad 
respectively. The reader need not be a fléneur, but should he 
chance to come within that category, he will not object that 
jewels which some may esteem as precious treasures worthy to 
be secreted in Bond Street coffers, should be treated as mere 
exhibits of the Palais Royal and Burlington Arcade]. 


I AN INTELLIGIBLE HAFIZ. 


The ode, or ghazal, of our old friend Hafiz, is charming in the 
original, because its component parts are melodious in them- 
selves, and they are melodiously strung together. Moreover, it 
is replete with forms and images which belong toa kind of 
terrestrial fairy-land, in which the dramatis persone are typified 
by buds and flowers, or, if apparent in the flesh, entertain un- 
mistakably broad and liberal views of life and duty. Two 
main difficulties in rendering them into English are the 
following :— 

(1) The Anglo-Saxon literary method is opposed to the 
Persian literary practice. 

(2) The evident meaning of words and allusions is not always 
the real meaning. 

To meet the first of these, our translators and adapters have 
hitherto, in a greater or lesser degree, preferred Anglicising 
the Persian text to Persianising the English method. They 
have been, as it were, more jealous of scoring a success by 
their English verse than by a faithful reproduction of their 
model ; and the action taken has been so far justified that the 
impression made upon the public in this country, under the 
procedure adopted, has proved more favourable to their poet’s 
reputation and their own than might have been the case had 
they done their work in a strictly single-minded spirit. But it 
would be desirable, if possible, to arrive at a more satisfactory 
conclusion; and, in proposing to indicate a means of doing so, 
we have no eye to arrogating any further credit in the matter 
than that accorded to the stage-manager on the production of 
a new piece. Seekers after truth may be too high-sounding a 
designation to apply to those whose aim is limited to perform- 
ing an act of literary justice, but truth is the practical outcome 
of the whole process. Who will say that the modern civilised 
Persian of the sa/ons of Europe, however irreproachable in his 
‘get-up,’ for association with his brother @f/omates on in-door 
andout-door occasions, is the genuine A/Zosri of Nizémo or 
the Far/iéd of local romance, any more than that the clumsy 
Turkish soldier of the Crimean war resembles, in outward 
guise, the warrior of O//man? We refer to translators in verse, 
who alone can successfully imitate the manner as well as 
convey the meaning of their orignals. Prose writers, by the 
mere fact of writing in prose, must, despite considerable 
merit, be excluded from our present category, 
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Sir William Jones, with stately and old-fashioned elegance, 
has here and there played a neat variation on the Persian idea, 
while others have attempted, with more or less felicitous result, 
to clothe certain selections from Hafiz in appropriate English 
verse. But no one of these translations can be said to have 
quite rendered into our language a true Hifiz, retaining at once 
the metre, the mofzf, and the rhyme of the original. Mr. Her- 
man Bicknell, better known as Hdji Bicknell, has approached 
at times so nearly to a reasonable goal, and has exhibited such 
marvellous accuracy and skill in some of his many renderings, 
that it is to be regretted he did not put the seal upon his work 
by the use of the untried monorhyme. Understanding 
thoroughly the difficulties in his way, he could, without doubt, 
have practically combated them in more than one instance ; but 
he has preferred to modify, however slight are the modifications. 
These, indeed, are thoroughly judicious and ingenious in them- 
selves, and prove that, in addition to a good knowledge of the 
Persian tongue, the translator was not wanting in the wis foelica. 
But they serve also to mark a deviation from the model, in 
deference to the taste and ear of his English reader. ‘I have 
not attempted,’ he writes in his Introduction, ‘to employ the 
monorhyme, for I should not be able, were I to limit myself to 
one ending in every successive couplet, to render the original 
with sufficient fidelity. I have, however, always translated 
linearly, and merely divided the final couplet to mark the 
termination of the ode in a way similar to that adopted in Per- 
sian MSS__I have endeavoured also to retain the compound 
words, which in Persian are even more striking than in German, 
and as many as possible of the alliterations, points, and 
antitheses.’ 

Now, the monorhyme here spoken of may occur in the last, 
or penultimate word of the line : or it may take the form of the 
radif, or internal rhyme, which is invariably followed by a 
monosyllable, dissyllable, or even polysyllabic combination of 
words, repeated in the second line of every couplet. Its intro- 
duction into English verse may well be found awkward and 
restrictive, and is neither gainly nor elegant from an esthetic 
point of view. But it is eminently characteristic. Bicknell, 
using it as an ordinary rhyme in his first couplet, and giving a 
fresh rhyme to each couplet succeeding, escapes the trammels 
of its monotony. To thisrepudiation he adds a less drastic 
modification, by failing to adhere to his Persian text in the 
metrical disposal of its terminating words. For instance, one 
prettily-rendered Ode, commencing 

Oh, let the bloom of Nature’s garden, the cheek of vose— 

for me suffice, 

Upon this lawn the walking Cypress which shadow ¢hrows 

—for me suffice! 

should have had its rhyme in the first of the four syllables at 
the close, leaving three only for detached repetition. Another, 
following up its rhyme with the monosyllable ‘ knows,’ should, 
in strictness, have substituted a dissyllable, to correspond with 
the Persian terminal, @é-vad. But these translator’s licences 
may pass as of comparatively little importance in their bearing 
upon the original, and do not affect the truthfulness of the 
general rendering, as it certainly zs affected by the omission of 
the monorhyme altogether. In illustration, as it were, of the 
recognised character of the radé/ rhyme, it may be noted that 
the Arabic word—a formation of the triliteral »¢/—signifies one 
man riding behind another, and is applied in Turkish to the 
militia soldier, who is available to supplement the m/zdém, or 
‘regular.’ 

As to the second difficulty—the existence of a latent Sufi-ism, 
or mystic meaning —let it be admitted that Hdfiz is a champion 
of truth, so far as he apprehends the position, and that he is 
openly waging war upon cant and hypocrisy : then let each of 
his Odes be interpreted on its own merits. To lay down 
general rules for interpretation beforehand, would only tend to 
confuse ; while any attempt at a glossary for the Persian 
equivalents to guide, cup-bearer, minstrel, profligate ; wine, rose, 
cypress, narcissus, trees, tdol, musk, cheek, perfume, dust, blood, 
breath ; love, intoxication, and many more nouns expressing 
figurative persons and things—would be almost futile, and could 
be of no possible assistance in cases where, according to native 
commentators, such words may bear a double, treble, or mani- 
fold meaning. 

We now submit two new versions in English which, it is 
believed, require little annotation or comment to be understood, 
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and will be found to accord fairly with the original metre. In 
the first, the rhyme falls on the syllable preceding the four last 
syllables of the line—#.2., the repeated words hiish na bishad, 
or, as here interpreted, ‘ gives no delight’ :— 

The Rose, unless display’d on face of ‘ine, gives no delight : 
Spring, if it lack the brimming cup of wine, gives no del'ght : 
The flow’r-encircled sward, or fragrant atmosphere, 

Without thy tulip-cheek, oh mistress mine, gives no delight : 
The cypress, waving gracefully, or brilliant rose, 

Wanting the nightingale of notes divine, gives no delight : 
That lov’d one, sugar-lipp’d, of matchless symmetry, 

Unless we kiss, and in our arms en/wine, gives no delight : 

For garden, rose, and juice of grape—this threefold charm, 
Save with it we the charmer’s form coméizne, gives no delight. 
E’en the bright picture, fruit of man’s consummate art, 

If of the image dear it bear no sign, gives no delight. 

A despicable thing, oh HAfiz, is Life’s coin : 

Such sacrifice, to make, on such a shrine, gives no delight. 


In the second example, the rhyme falls on the penultimate 
word of the line, which closes with the dissyllable d/gar, ren- 
dered in English ‘again’: 

If I live on, the house of wine I’ll enter ye¢ again, 

And to my boon companions there will say, ‘ Well me¢ again !’ 

Happy the day on which I thither move with weeping eye ; 

Sprinkling with tears the tavern-door, I make it wef again. 

No knowledge does my tribe possess; kind Heaven’s help | 
need, 

That for my precious wares I may a buyer ge¢ again. 

Reckless of ancient friendship if the Lov’d One hence depart, 

Not for another’s charms shall I be led to /re¢ again. 

Let blue sky and revolving spheres vouchsafe the wanting aid, 

By surer compass guided, I my course will se¢ again. 

See, in romantic story clothed, our secret myster-ies, 

Through the éazér proclaim’d with pipe and tabore?¢ again. 

To rest secure in healthy state my mind would fain require, 

Should that bold glance and roguish tress uncheck’d be /e¢ 
again, 

Ever in sore distress I mourn; for Destiny, each hour, 

Seeks to ensnare unguarded hearts in trouble’s e¢ again. 

Let me repeat—so circumstanc’d—HAfiz is not alone : 

Many more lives in deserts lost we must regre/ again. 


The above are not given as specimens of finished transla- 
tion, but simply as examples of that form of verse in which one 
word is rhymed to from seven to nine times, and then capped 
by another word, or group of words, which undergoes no 
change whatever. From outer structure let us now pass to 
signification. 

The plainest and most likely meaning of the first ode is that 
it expresses the sentiments of the lover, walking in the garden 
of his fancy: who cares neither for the rose nor tulip, except 
as imaged on the cheek of his beloved ; the season of spring, 
except accompanied by the loving wine-cup; nor the graceful 
cypress tree, unless it harbour the love-singing nightingale. 
In fine, his atmosphere is love, and if he sees not the loved 
one in all outward forms, and—as he further expresses his 
thoughts—if she be not to him a living presence, any picture 
which he has to contemplate must be blank and unattractive. 
Moreover, no sacrifice that he can offer is worthy of the 
shrine at which he worships. His life-blood represents a 
poor, valueless coin for scattering (according to native ceremo- 
nial practice) in honour of his mistress. 

Read in_a Sifi-istic’sense, love must needs be spiritualised, 
and wine become the higher devotion. Beyond this, we will 
not mar the simplicity of the ode by attempting to interpret 
the secret meaning of the several objects mentioned in it— 
material or immaterial—a process which could only perplex 
the English reader, without enhancing the reputation of those 
native commentators whose dreary dissertations we should have 
to reproduce. 

The second of our Odes, though (as already stated) chosen 
accidentally, and without reference to special signification, seems 
to supply the framework of a third and by no means impossible 
theory. Let us subject it to a brief analysis. Hdfiz need not 
be a Horace or a Tibullus among his soda/es, or a Siifi among 
his fellow-mystics. Why should he not be considered as a poet 
among his brother-mystics ?—a literary man revelling in the 
surroundings of his profession—and in such light, at times, a 
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Bohemian among Bohemians? In the bard’s vocabulary then, 
Wine becomes both real, in the stimulus which it gives to 
imagination, and typical, as a source of poetical inspiration : 
Tears are the strong emotions aroused by his plaintive works 
and music ; his 777desmen are the unsympathetic public who 
would neither purchase nor read his effusions ; his Beloved is 
the personality which inspires his minstrelsy ; the aid which 
he seeks from Fortune is that he may touch the true chord of 
sympathy in appealing to his hearers. We have taken his first 
five couplets seriatim: the remaining four relate to his life’s 
romance ; the power that his Beloved has over him; his help- 
lessness in the meshes of affection : the quasi-consolation which 
he derives from the knowledge that his case is not singular. 

Reasoning on these things amid clouds of smoke, we are 
content to accept Professor Cowell’s impression that the poetry 
of HAfiz is partly literal, partly mystical in its meaning, but 
that the so-called mystical portion is upon the whole fairly 
intelligible, if applied to the world of a poet’s fancy. As for 
the more exaggerated passages in his writings, we may attribute 
them to what M. Barbier de Meynard qualifies as ‘ce déver- 
gondage d'imagination qui préte aux abstractions du qui¢tisme 
le langage des passions mondaines.’ Compared with our own 
poets of a past or present generation the flights of the singer of 
Shiraz are scarcely of an abnormal or eccentric kind. If 
regarded in a sublunary sense, the mode of address to his 
Beloved serves practically, to recall the lines of our most 
distinguished of dramatists and sonneteers :— 

O know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
And you and love are still my argument ; 
So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent : 
For as the sun is daily new and old, 
So is my love still telling what is told, 

For the Love itself, we may quote Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
when, reverting to the beautiful language of his forefathers he 
entreats :— 

Per carita 
Mostrami amore : 
Mi punge il cuore, 
Ma non si sa 
Dove ¢ amore. 
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REVIEWS 


PROBLEMS AND THEOREMS 


Problems of the Far East (Japan, Korea, China). By the 
Hon, G. N. CURZON, M.P. London: Longmans. 


Some books are born lucky. Japan goes to war with China 
about Korea just in the very nick of tim: to be the making of 
this able volume, some pages of which (80, 208, and 231 
for example) have manifestly been revised in print down to the 
very latest dates in July and August; for our Revision Treaty 
with Japan and the opening of hostilities are included. 

It is emphatically a political, almost a blue, book. Mr, 
Curzon is not, gud travelling as a sublime art, precisely a 
heaven-sent Mercury. In this respect (when the well-known 
‘Curzon’s Levant’ rises familiarly to the tongue) one is driven 
to admit that Curzon does mot ‘holde what Curzon helde.’ 
Therefore, tripping by such globe-trotting metaphors as the 
stepping stone (at p. 238) which is akin and yet profoundly 
dissimilar, and also a link which at once breaks an abruptness 
and adds point to it; and even slighting the original attribution 
of an ‘antelope-like facility’ to the great Wall of China, 
we shall take a business-like survey of the practical foreign- 
politician’s facts and views here liberally and cleverly provided 
us, in so far as they bear directly on the actual conjuncture of 
affairs. 

First, then, it is abundantly shown that the operators who 
engross the main trade and commerce of poor:and passive 
Korea hail either from China or Japan—the Chinese as interior 
shopkeepers and retailers of both Korean and foreign produce, 
and the Japanese as exporting and importing merchants and 
brokers; and this notwithstanding that 60 per cent. of the 
Korean imports are of British origin. The Japanese tonnage 
in and out of Korean treaty ports in 1892 was 84 per cent. of 
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the total shipping, while the Chinese was not 4 per cent., and 
the Korean not 2. Here, at once, we must regard Japan as the 
genuine commercial occupant of those seas. 

It is true that, until the Japan forces the other day landed in 
Korea, the receipt of custom at the treaty ports had been, since 
1883, in the hands of a Chinese administration (under Sir R. 
Hart), but that commanding position is now, of course, by right 
of war, in the grasp of the Japanese, who have long coveted it. 
Besides this, the Japanese banks at Chémulpho (in which the 
customs balances were lodged) and at Séul have exercised a 
considerable financial leverage, judiciously allowing the Korean 
Government account to be permanently overdrawn. ‘The 
Japanese have also, by the’natural gravitation of circumstances, 
fallen into the command of the currency (such as it is) since 
1888 ; and last year they contracted for the furnishing of all 
the Korean coins from their model mint at Osaka, which mint, 
as Mr. Curzon does not state, wholly owes its origin, in 1571, 
to our suppression of the Hong-Kong Mint, and consequent ill- 
advised abandonment of the command of the dollar, by the 
convention of 25th June 1866. 

These are cogent, even coercive, facts of first-rate stubborn- 
ness, and must be weighed against the ancient one that Chinese 
is the official language of Korea—being also used ceremoniously 
by the lettered classes—and that the energetic Chinese resi- 
dent, Yuan Shih Kai, ‘without whose knowledge nothing, and 
without whose consent little, is done,’ has long been political 
and diplomatic master at Séul. But, ‘ Where is that barty 
now?’ Did he fly when the Japanese impounded the Korean 
monarch, who is so extremely and funnily like a king at chess ? 

All the foregoing leading and operative facts make it pretty 
obvious why a pugnacious and aspiring Young Japan, and a 
Government anxious to escape from domestic entanglements by 
a spirited and most popular foreign policy, should try a fly at 
the celestial dragon : all the more so because Li Hung Chang’s 
Japanese adversary Ito had already, by the 1876 treaty with 
Korea and the 1885 convention of Tientsin with China, scored 
a double paper victory; getting it incidentally declared that 
Korea is independent, and also obtaining the right to throw 
troops into the peninsula whenever China should do so. And 
this last point was gained at a time when China had her iron- 
clads on the Korean coast, and 4000 troops (more or less) 
encamped outside Séul for nigh three years; and it was gained, 
too, right in the teeth of ail China’s secular enforcement of 
exclusive suzerainty over Korea. 

Thus are China and Japan, like the two hungry cats that stole 
the cheese in the fable, quarrelling over Korea, while Russia, 
whom it is vital to both of them to keep out, is watching events 
on the frontier ; being now only held in by her promise /o China 
in 1886-7 that under no circumstances would she occupy Korean 
territory. We do not remember that Mr. Curzon anywhere 
hints at it ; but is it not po:sible that Japan, who has so secretly 
and swiftly attacked China, has also some secret understanding 
with Russia? Whether or no, there can be no doubt in any 
sane Western mind that Mr. Curzon is right in pronouncing 
that ‘the only hope of continued national existence for Korea 
lies in the maintenance of her connection with China’; and it 
may very soon be very much the bounden duty of England to 
bring all the high pressure of her peaceful influence to bear in 
that direction. 

Ito and the war are both popular in Japan among the fighting 
classes—who are not the masses—and there is as rabid a fever 
to get to Peking as ever there was in Paris to get to Berlin. 
The old samurai, who are just as live and kicking as if they 
had never been commanded to consider themselves abolished, 
and the former réazn, or professional swashbucklers now called 
the séshi, are twice as eager to go and get killed as their 
statesmen can be to get rid of them. The turbulent Satsuma 
and Chosiu clans fill the commissioned ranks of the army and 
the navy, and are also preponderant in the present Government ; 
the upper classes are all ready with their funds, and this means 
—for all the brag—real war, real fighting, the quality and dur.- 
tion of which are ensured by ‘that intense and perfervid spirit 
of patriotism, which, alone of Eastern nations, the Japanese 
appear to feel’—the lamato-damashii is its cherished home- 
name. 

The common Japanese are, besides, born sailors. Ito has 
lately boasted to Mr. Curzon that their fleet is the strongest, 
next to China’s, in the North Pacific ; and their coal has driven 
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the Australian article from every market between Yokohama 
and Singapore. Their infantry is good and well armed, the 
artillery fair, but the cavalry indifferent, for Japan was never a 
horsey country—thus the Manchus, who are all but centaurs, 
are likely to drive panic home into the small Japanese foot- 
soldiers in Korea. 

Then as to China’s warlike means, Mr. Curzon says her 
armaments are a delusion, and her military strength a farce, 
Baron von Sternburg says her only serious force is Li Hung 
Chang’s ‘Black Flags, and her mobilisable strength is 
not more than 35,000 men. Then come some 80,000 of the 
Eight-banners army, 37,000 of whom were in Manchuria, 
and are now probably in Korea. But Mr. Curzon actually 
saw the Manchu garrison still practising, ‘any day,’ with the 
ancient jémgal matchlocks, and describes the mass of the army 
he observed as an undisciplined rabble. Chinese Gordon, of 
Khartim, advised Li fourteen years ago at Peking to trust 
wholly to the traditional irregular warfare of the country, and 
that is what they will mainly do in Korea, harassing the other 
invaders by an incessant and unrelenting guerrilla of the in- 
numerable and ubiquitous Manchu and Mongol horsemen, aided 
by the natives as guides. As for the Korean ‘ rotten adjunct’ 
of an army, it seems scarcely food fot powder, the troops and 
their uniforms and their weapons falling to pieces like Rip van 
Winkle’s hatchet. 

Still, while Mr. Curzon warns Japan against ‘ sustained 
collision’ with her old antagonist China, he does not venture to 
pronounce upon the issue of the present conflict. All the more 
should our Foreign Office and its Eastern representatives be 
ready for the weightiest action at the shortest notice, and all in 
the interest of an arrestation of the present most dangerous 
conflict. And this is the first lesson of Mr. Curzon’s timely, 
trustworthy, and very able book. 


THE NEW BLACKMORE 


Perlycross: A Tale of the Western Hills. By ®. D. 
BLACKMORE. London: Sampson Low. 


Is it going to be another Lorna Doone, or anything like it? 
—that is the inevitable question in every reader’s mind when 
he begins a new book by Mr. Blackmore. Such is the penalty 
to be paid by the man who begins with a great success. The 
author of Sa/ammdo and the Tentation de St. Antoine had to 
endure so many invidious comparisons with the author of 
Madame Bovary that he got to hate the very name of his first 
book. The first masterpiece said Maupassant was made a sort 
of glorious obstacle to its successors and Flaubert had to drink 
to the lees the bitter draught of failure following triumph. 
This rough and ready comparison and condemnation in the 
case of Salammbéo and its followers was merely popular and 
uncritical and a critic needs to apologise for adopting this 
rough and ready method in Mr. Blackmore’s case. The 
apology is that the existence of such a general feeling is in 
itself a criticism of an author’s work. Mr. Blackmore is a 
single-novel author, not in the sense that he has not written 
Other good novels. Zhe Maid of Skey is a fine novel, and 
there is hardly a book of Mr. Blackmore’s without good work 
in it. But he is a single-novel author in the sense that in 
Lorna Doone he showed all his qualities at their highest and 
best. You may hear lovers of Thackeray eagerly discuss the 
primacy among the novels. For one it is unquestionably 
Esmond, while others are champions quite as keen for Vanity 
Fair or for Pendennis or for The Newcomes. So with Dickens, 
one man will swear by Pickwick, another by David Copperfeld, 
while his own generation was washed away in a tearful 
enthusiam for Paul Dombey and Little Nell. The Balzacien 
vote is split among a dozen masterpieces, and the inner circle 
of Meredithians is not agreed in a dogmatic preference for one 
r.ovel of immaculate conception, some being for Xichard Feverel, 
some for Rhoda Fleming while The Egoist, Beauchamp, Diana, 
and //arry Richmond have their special devotees. For Mr. 
Blackmore’s readers there are no such divisions and discussions ; 
Lorna Doone takes every vote. 

Our readers may have inferred that in our judgment Per/ycross 
is not Lorna Doone. The gentleman of Devonshire who once 
pleased Mr. Blackmore so much by pronouncing Lorna Doone 
as good as Devonshire cream almost, will we fear prefer the 
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cream altogether to Perlycross. The book indeed cannot be 
altogether acquitted of the charge of long-windedness and 
dulness. And this opinion is not dictated by a prejudice in 
favour of the modern fashion for the snippety and the smart. 
Indeed so oppressive is the cleverness of the hour, so fatiguing 
is the incessant flashing of impressions and sketches, which 
land you in your dramatic dilemma or at the pitch of passion 
in half a paragraph, that at first the leisurely antique fashion in 
which Mr. Blackmore leads you round the hearth and homes 
of his Devonian village is pure refreshment and relief. But as 
page after page goes by, and the same Devonian wiseacres 
spare you no sentence of their prolix Devonian wisdom, you 
canaot help but yawn. The plot cannot be described as good, 
nor as fresh or convincing ; and the talk is interminable. Mr. 
Blackmore’s mystery is the disappearance of Sir Thomas 
Waldron’s body from its grave the night after the funeral, and 
how it happened we must not spoil the interest of Mr. 
Blackmore’s story by disclosing. But speaking for ourselves 
we cannot say we found the interest great; and we venture to 
predict that few readers will find the mystery very thrilling, or 
the explanation very satisfying. All of which would not matter 
much if the characters were sympathetic or original ; but to teil 
the plain truth the young men and young women are common- 
place and second rate. It is impossible to accept the family 
Fox for English ladies and gentlemen. Nicie Waldron is 
better, Mr. Penniloe and Lady Waldron are likeable enough 
but each is of a pattern that has become so conventional in 
romance, that it is difficult for the veteran novel-reader to take 
them quite for gospel. The only character in the book with a 
touch of the magic of Lorna is the little waif Zippy, of whom 
one would be glad to hear more. The clodhoppers and 
tramps are far the best things in the book. Mr. Blackmore 
understands his clodhoppers. With Mr. Blackmore’s sentiments 
freely and copiously expressed about the way the old English 
country lie and old English character are being improved off 
their native soil by modern quack nostrums, of politics and 
trade, and also with his appreciation of High Jack’s sound views 
on corporal punishment, we have the very deepest sympathy. 
But that sympathy cannot blind us to the fact that Mr. 
Blackmore’s tone of the crone in the chimney corner is not 
likely to mend matters nor to win respect for his right rezrets. 

It should be unnecessary even to add the caution, but we 
will not end without the caution that we are judging Mr. 
Blackmore by the high standard fixed by his own great romance. 
A book by Mr. Blackmore could not be altogether a bad book ; 
he is a writer—not without affectations, but still a writer. His 
love and knowledge of country life and especially of country 
life in the West is beyond discussing ; and he is a veteran in 
the art of putting his lore and knowledge into English prose, 
For these things it is now superfluous to praise Mr. Blackmore. 
But our answer to the inevitable query must be that Per/y- 
cross is not another Lorna Doone nor indeed at all like it, 


FICTION 


After the excited effusions of perturbed females on topics 
inevitably morbid, preferably improper and usually unsuited 
for discussion in a work of fiction, it is more than refreshing 
to take up such a book as Mr. W. E. Norris’s A Victim of 
Good Luck (London: Heinemann). Though one, naturally, 
cannot be certain of always finding Mr. Norris at his best, one 
is at least sure that any work of his will be distinguished by 
the most perfect good breeding and taste, and will be told with 
an ease, a lightness, a keenness, and a delicate observation 
of character which are peculiar to him. In hands less clever 
we can imagine indeed that A Victim of Good Luck might 
have been a story not entirely free from commonplaceness. If 
we have not before met the exact circumstances here described 
we have encountered incidents remarkably like them. None 
of the characters are very strikingly original. The dénouement 
is what the reader expects, and for that matter hopes, it will 
be. Yet the book is as interesting as any we have read for a 
long time. It has all Mr. Norris’s charm of manner and that 
gentle spice of irony which he knows well how to use. The 
reader will be interested from start to finish in the mistakes of 
the generous and high-minded heroine who is the victim of 
good luck in the sense that she comes into a property to which 
she feels she has no right and of which she only rids herself 
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with great difficulty. Trevor and Joe strike us as being the 
most frank, simple and natural human beings we have met in 
fiction for some time and are quite delightfully free from the 
subtlety and self-analysis which are fast becoming the trade- 
marks of the manufactured hero. As character-studies however 
we think those of Dolly Craddock and Mr. Mostyn superior to 
any in the book. It would be an insult to Mr. Norris to say 
that the former, in drawing whose picture he shows the 
restraint, the freedom from exaggeration, the truthfulness 
and inimitable good taste of an artist, bore any likeness to 
the notorious Dodo. Yet Dolly Craddock is a new woman 
of pronounced type—but portrayed with a consistency, a 
keenness, a refined satire and a quiet fidelity to human 
nature which are worthy of all commendation. Mr. Mostyn, 
poet and critic, is an excellent little sketch. His portrait 
is drawn in very few lines—not one too few or too 
many. One feels as one reads that a single superfluous 
sentence might have spoilt the delicate irony of a character 
which is too admirably described to be easily forgotten. 
The impression left upon the mind by 4 Victim of Good Luck 
is very pleasant and cheerful, and one closes the book with the 
idea that human nature may after all be more honourable, 
upright and refined than fashionable fiction usually allows one 
to suppose. One also wonders—and this is by no means the 
best of Mr. Norris’s novels—of what taste and judgment a 
public must be to prefer to such literature as this, or at any 
rate to demand in larger numbers, novels distinguished only 
by uneducated volubility, morbid impropriety and dreary 
coarseness. 

The rector’s wife died, so he married the ‘ much-tried 
governess in a tradesman’s family.’ This lady was happily 
instrumental in restoring the parish church, so when her time 
came she died with a light conscience, leaving a son, and a 
daughter with a dowry of jewels. Now the jewels weighed on 
the rector’s mind, so he bought a fierce dog to guard them, and 
then hired a second manservant to look after the dog—a most 
natural and ordinary course. [ut unfortunately the new man- 
servant Bowles was a person of poor morals who had killed a 
friend (third death, on page 41) with a character preferable to his 
own. Bowles possessed himself of this ‘ character,’ which seems 
to have been of the nature of a deed, and written on parchment, 
and armed with this he entered the happy rectorial home. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners, and the dog, who 
hitherto had borne a blameless reputation, now yielded to the 
vicious suggestions of Bowles, and killed the rector’s little boy. 
The rector did not long survive, and became a corpse on 
page 73. Inthe meantime the wicked manservant got safe off 
with the jewels, and with him went Mrs. Skinner’s ‘little Polly.’ 
Mrs. Skinner was a parishioner who had never been a very 
regular churchgoer, but her daughter’s flight is not to be con- 
sidered in the light of a judgment. The betrayer fortunately 
died—making up the half-dozen—and within five lines 
the dog whom he had so sadly led astray breathed his last. 
One begins chapter xiv. with an anxiety nigh uncontrollable, 
So few characters are left that for the moment one fears that 
the bell may not toll again in the few pages that are left. 
But one’s want of faith is sternly rebuked as one turns the page 
and learns that Polly Skinner is dying. With all possible 
haste she ‘falls peacefully asleep, and when the morning sun 
rises warm and beautiful, and shines into the little room, the 
watchers round the bed’ (who do not appear to have watched 
too closely) ‘find that she has passed quietly away, without a 
struggle. So poor Polly sleeps in the little windswept church- 
yard...’ ‘And Mrs. Skinner is confirmed now, and with 
her husband is a regular communicant at Mr. Mason’s early 
services. So all ends happily—poor Polly's death making the 
eighth, and appropriately rounding off the cheerful tale. 


The Story of John Coles (London : Digby) is not ill written, 


and curiously enough the author of the eight deaths is not 
devoid of a certain humour. To those who do not mind 
funerals in moderation M. E. Kenyon’s book may be confidently 
recommended. 

The Pioneer Series (London: Heinemann) has for its third 
volume Zhe Wings of Icarus, by Laurance Alma Tadema—a 
feminine novel set before the reader in the form of letters and a 
diary. We feel somewhat of a grudge against the late Miss 
Bashkirtseff for the introduction of this morbid method of laying 
bare the female soul. Emilia Fletcher’s letters to the friend 
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who ultimately wins away the affections of a backboneless 
young man—Emilia’s husband—are not those of a ‘worldly’ 
but a sentimental and foolish woman. We must here say that 
credit is due to the authoress of Zhe Wings of Icarus for a 
certain consistency in characterisation. Emilia Fletcher as 
portrayed by herself—consciously and unconsciously—is from 
beginning to end an affected, self-satisfied, hysterical prig. She 
is modern inasmuch as she affects the modern disbeliefs and 
fashionable little improprietics. She hugs to herself an atheism 
which makes her exceedingly interesting to herself in church. 
‘ There they sat a mortal hour, blowing their noses and praising 
their God until I could have shrieked,’ she writes to her long- 
suffering friend. What would she have done if she had attended 
a place of worship where they sniff? Emilia’s youth appears 
to have been passed in Italy, about which country she raves, of 
course. There is something hysterical about Italy when one is 
far enough away from it to forget the dirt and the garlic. The 
letters are written to Constantia from Emilia’s new home with 
some old ladies in England, and we cannot say that they are in 
themselves either interesting or original. They are extremely 
affected—which, however, has a touch of realism in it, for most 
women are affected in letter-writing. When Emilia meets a 
young man of poetic tendencies and singular manners her 
epistolary efforts descend at once to the level of the maudlin. 
She loves Gabriel Norton and, as she has money, succeeds in 
winning his poetic heart on a short lease. He is one of the 
young men of much cry and little wool, of a poetic and literary 
exterior without works. Emilia crudely suggests a publisher. 
‘Dear Emilia,” he answers, ‘I like to hear this from you, but 
you are mistaken. My poems are not so remarkable as you 
imagine ; you are too near a friend to be a fair judge. They 
are intensely subjective ... they reflect me... Dear girl 
don’t you see that those things were written with the blood of 
my heart? Cold men would read them, tear them to pieces— 
Emilia, they would review me!’ Ile is quite right : we should. 
That is the sort of young man he is—and we confess that we 
have found it difficult to get up any interest in him or his 
emotional foolish, wife. Marie Bashkirtseff at second-hand is 
apt to pall, and the sudden lapse into diary as a means of 
concluding the story of Emilia’s love is not an artistic success. 

There are certain words which in a title act as a charm to 
draw the reader to the slaughter—‘ The Mystery of Anything’ 
will always attract—so will precious stones, especially in the 
gross and associated with a family name, as ‘The Robinson 
Rubies’ or ‘The Smith Sapphires.’ The Murder in Mincing 
Lane or in Mitre Court is sure of its reception—and colours 
judiciously used are invaluable. To ensure the highest success 
the colour should be coupled with some object to which Nature 
has given another hue, as ‘A Yellow Aster,’ ‘The Blue Rose, 
‘The Scarlet Emerald.’ But potent above all spells to lure the 
shilling from the pocket of the book-stall expert is the word 
‘Ghost.’ Zhe Ghost of Cairn (Edinburgh: Oliphant), by 
M. M. Black, may turn an honest penny by these means 
but it has little to recommend it save its title, and the 
creditable fact that it is excellently printed. It is a colourless 
story of the Jacobite rising of 1745, and is lamentably Scotch in 
style. That terrible language familiar only to amateur authors 
who write of bygone days is spoken fluently by all the characters, 
They never say ‘ Does it?’ but ‘Doth it so?’ and for ‘I don’t 
care!’ they have ‘I care not!’ When they are annoyed they 
say they are ‘irked, and their chatter is ever of ‘foul deeds,’ 
‘doomed men, ‘courtly grace,’ ‘gallant gentlemen,’ and such 
familiar old properties. 

Gladdie’s Sweetheart (London : Ward and Downey) is a harm- 
less and _ sentimental novel in one volume. From a certain 
crudeness and impulsiveness of style in the earlier chapters, we 
should have been inclined, if we had not noticed quite an 
imposing list of former works on the title-page, to think that 
Gladdie’s Sweetheart was a first attempt. Farther on however 
the writing gains ease and confidence, and the story—though 
we are not perfectly sure that it was worth telling at all—is not 
badly told. ‘The authoress however may be warned against a 
certain vulgarity of expression—and most solemnly do we 
caution her against the use of French word or phrase of which 
the spelling and meaning are unknown to her. It may be 
added that when the heroine has been spoken of as “ Iris-eyed ” 
(with a capital I) more than half a dozen times the expression 
loses its pristine freshness. 
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THE GREAT WAR IN ENGLAND 


The Great War in England in 1897. By WILLIAM LE 
QUEUX. Illustrated by Captain Cyrit FIELD and 
T. S.C. CROWTHER. London: Tower Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited. 


If we could grant this author one or two of his silliest 
premises, we might get on to the end of his story, and we 
might say that he had dealt a reactionary stroke at that 
‘higher policy of defence’ which is now, happily for the 
Empire, chiefly controlling her naval and military acts. If we 
could imagine Russia declaring war, and announcing her 
intention of invading England on the spur of the moment, 
and at a time when the news of such an act was ‘an 
astounding piece of intelligence to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs’ in Paris, we might make a fair start; but as such a 
contingency is as impossible as would be Russia’s proposal to 
invade in Maxim’s flying machines, we can only put the whole 
case into the category of Jules Verne’s stories—very suitable 
for schoolboys. It is only of a piece with the childishness of 
the ideas embodied, that a secret treaty between England and 
Germany should be in the hands of a young clerk at the 
Foreign Office, and open to be read by his friends looking over 
his shoulder while he copied it. After this we are necessarily 
well prepared to learn that a French squadron bombarded 
Newhaven in the dark and without any particular reason, and 
apparently a few hours after that nation had been astonished 
at the proposal of Russia, and that, in order to enable it to be 
done, ‘our Channel Fleet, our Coastguard Squadron, and our 
Reserve were steaming away . . . no one knew whither.’ It is 
not necessary to stick at trifles in these cases, and therefore it 
was proper that Brighton should have a dose of bombardment 
‘at dawn.’ The Russians—who seem to have dropped from 
the moon as readily as the rest of them—took Eastbourne in 
hand for bombardment. By this time the French seem to 
have recovered sufficiently from their astonishment to land in 
streams at Newhaven. ‘Then comes the sage reflection: ‘ Had 
our fleet been sufficient for its work invasion would have 
remained a threat.’ But if we were not all up in balloons, 
we might suggest that it did not much matter how large 
the fleet is, if we are in the end to send it away, ‘no 
one knows whither.” But we may get on_ beautifully 
nevertheless. London naturally falls into the hands of 
the Anarchist Mob, which, as a detail, has altered its view 
since it ‘went for’ the Tower Hill Anarchists. ‘ Regiment 
after regiment’ had in some way been packed into and got out 
of ¢wo Russian transports, and proceeded to ‘ massacre’ the 
population of Eastbourne at their convenience. And to show 
how easily these things are done by gentlemen who have not 
the slightest notion of what they are talking about, we learn 
that ‘three days after the declaration of war, two French and 
half a Russian Army Corps, amounting to 99,000 officers and 
men [this gentleman would evidently not peril his soul for the 
extra 10,000], with 10,000 horses, and 1500 guns and waggons 
had landed.’ And then, although the lost British navy—we 
lose these little items as easily as we lose needles in a bundle 
of hay—had got back again, it did not see fit to act until 
300,000 Russians and French were on British soil. When it is 
all done, we have ‘ fierce fighting in the Channel,’ followed by 
another battle of Beachy Head, and of course the British got 
the worst of it. Next we are introduced to ‘The Doom of 
Hull’ and ‘ The Terror on the Tyne.’ Buta glimpse of day- 
ight breaks when ‘help escorted by British cruisers, who have 
forgotten the French and Russian fleets, comes from the 
Colonies, and when Ireland forgets Home Rule and sends her 
men over. Naturally the French and Russians have it pretty 
well their own way, notwithstanding ; Birmingham falls to the 
Russians, and there are battles at Manchester and on the 
Mersey. Further landings at Leith do the business of Scotland, 
while the Fleet is away taking its ‘revenge in the Mediter- 
ranean.’ Contrary to the well-known practice of invaders when 
they come to England in modern days, these do not proceed to 
swallow up London till the last. But as there is nothing to be 
done in the Mediterranean after the bombardment of London, 
the British fleet naturally comes home again, and both fleet 
and army by this time having learnt to fight a little, every 
thing comes right in the end, and they shoot the Russian spy 
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who was—although one does not see why—the cause of all the 
m'‘schief. 

A piece of disjointed and inconsequent silliness such as this 
book is might have been dismissed in a line, but that the author 
claims Lord Roberts as approving its publication. He also 
quotes Lord Wolseley’s Marlborough as showing his sympathy. 
Lord Wolseley, it is well known, has always preached the 
doctrine of our liability to invasion without notice, but he has 
never shown that he has examined the question in the smallest 
degree. Lord Roberts, on the other hand, has never wittingly 
countenanced the utterance of strategical nonsense, and his 
imprimatur here can be but a slip. But, absurd as this piece 
of work is, counsels as wild have had a large hand in our mili- 
tary expenditure in the past. The ostrich policy of defence is 
so inherent in the unenlightened mind that we hesitate to say 
that this book will not foster it. Its tendency is towards waste- 
ful and useless military expenditure, and towards every modern 
fad which is calculated to destroy the power and limit the 
grandeur of the British Army. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


We are not sure that Mr. Gavin Hamilton has very much 
strengthened the position for which he contends in his book on 
The Classic Moods in Latin, Greek and English (Edinburgh : 
Oliver), by the preface he has added to the second edition now 
be‘ore us. It is in the first place obviously injudicious of him 
to advertise so persistently the fact that he was an unsuccess- 
ful, though no doubt highly meritorious, candidate for the Latin 
chair at Edinburgh University. Nor does he incline even the 
friendly critic in his favour by broadly hinting that his rival 
(who does not endorse his views on the subjunctive) was suc- 
cessful because of his relation by affinity to Mr. Henry 
Gladstone, and because the Lords of Session ‘ were no fit judges 
(which is quite possible) of what’ Mr. Hamilton ‘has done for 
the subjunctive.’ Equal want of judgment we think is shown in 
the rather miscellaneous assortment of testimony to the value 
of his theories which he has here collected. For to mention 
Dr. Marshall the Rector of the Edinburgh High School, and 
Mr. Heard the Master of Fettes College, or even that excellent 
historian the Dean of Winchester, in the same breath with those 
masters of scholarship, the late Master of Trinity, Bishop 
Thirlwall and H. A. J. Munro, argues something more than the 
mere absence of any sense of proportion. It may be an interest- 
ing fact that Lord Beaconsfield when a schoolboy at Wal- 
thamstow could not be made to understand the subjunctive, 
but it is not necessarily a conclusive argument even against a 
German explanation of the mood. Madvig and Zumpt also 
with all their faults stand too high among classical scholars to 
deserve the disrespectful scorn which Mr. Hamilton metes 
out tothem. But to turn from the preface to the book itself. 
There can be no doubt that it is, in spite of its characteristic 
shortcomings, and quite apart from the revolutionary theories it 
promulgates, an original, suggestive and scholarly piece of 
work. At the same time its dogmatic and impatient tone seems 
particularly out of place in dealing with a question which is 
from its very nature liable to subjective considerations. The 
indicative mood as Mr. Hamilton continually points out is usually 
simple enough. But any attempt to explain the uncertainties 
and delicate shades of meaning involved in the secondary moods, 
only makes it clear that the exact interpretation of that which 
defies absolute statement must always be open to difference of 
opinion. It is indeed, precisely on this account that new and 
original views, such as those which Mr. Hamilton puts forth, 
are always welcome, and when supported, as in his case, by 
obviously competent scholarship, and a wealth of apt citation 
must always receive the serious consideration of scholars who 
are interested in this branch of grammatical criticism. The 
new theories may not be accepted in their entirety, but the 
cause of sound scholarship is sure to gain from the new light 
thus thrown on these important, though perhaps almost 
insoluble, problems. We need only repeat in conclusion that 
Mr. Hamilton’s book is scholarly and original, and that the 
novel views he propounds cannot be neglected by any one 
seriously engaged in the study of grammatical criticism. 

Mr. J. E. Parrott’s new instalment of his elementary text- 
book on Citizenships, deals with The /ndustrial and Social Life 
and Duties of the Citizen (London: Allen) as set forth in the 
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third course of Mr. Acland’s well known syllabus. It is no 
easy task to compress into the short space of some 128 pages 
an adequate account of the multifarious and comprehensive 
interests which go to make up the social and industrial sur- 
roundings of our national life. Nor has Mr. Parrott made it 
easier by attempting to kill two birds with one stone. It is 
hardly possible to make the same book serve as a manual at 
once for both teacher and taught, or as Mr. Parrott expresses it 
in his preface, ‘to save teachers the labour of consulting the 
various authorities and to afford sufficient information on which 
to base lessons’ on the one hand, and on the other to make it 
‘suitable as a Reading Book for the higher divisions.’ The 
first object has been partially accomplished. The information 
supplied is fairly accurate, and plenty of room is left to the 
capable teacher for his own illustrations and explanations of 
the various questions as they arise. The definition given of 
Trades Unions, however, is not quite adequate, and the impres- 
sion given, rather than the definite statement made, that they 
are descended from the craft guilds of the Middle Ages is more 
than open to question. It would also have been an improve- 
ment if, -after the fashion of Mr. J. K. Green’s ‘ Short History,’ a 
list of the most accessible and important sources of informa- 
tion had been added after each section. As a reading book we 
fear that the book will miss its mark. It is not every writer 
who can light up the prosaic narrative of our social and 
industrial history with the vividness and vigour which alone 
can impress the chief actors and the chief events upon the 
memory of the average elementary schoolboy, even in ‘the 
higher divisions.’ A vigorous pen-portrait of Hargreaves or 
of Arkwright, of Henry Cort or Henry Bessemer, the picture 
of a Trades Union Congress, or the A.M.C. of the Man- 
chester Unity, would have done far more to emphasise these 
essential matters than the accurate figures and uninteresting 
particulars with which Mr. Parrott has been content. Some 
such treatment as we have indicated would have doubled the 
value of the historical chapters on Trades Unions and Factory 
Legislation. But a more serious fault, from our point of view 
at any rate, is the fact that Mr. Parrott has deliberately ‘ viewed 
industrial life mainly from the standpoint of the worker’ con- 
tenting himself with a meagre two pages at the very end just to 
indicate, we suppose, that after all the employer might have 
something, though not very much, to say on his side. Impar- 
tiality in dealing with these matters is to-day no doubt the 
exception rather than the rule, but we would hope that even 
now it is not wholly out of date. At any rate it seems to us 
indispensable for such a book as this, otherwise textbooks on 
‘civics’ will degenerate into mere echoes of the ‘ Fabian Essays.’ 
Unless absolute impartiality is steraly insisted on, we shall find 
our elementary schools become the arena for a political and 
social propaganda, which will go far to neutralise the good 
efforts of Mr. Acland’s new departure. 

The story of the patient Griseldis is, as Dr. Buchheim rightly 
reinarks, of perennial interest. It may, indeed, be said to have 
a special appropriateness just at present, when conventional 
ideas of wifehood are so widely questioned, and the ‘New 
Woman’ both on and off the stage is so much in evidence. 
This, however, is hardly the place to moralise on the story or 
to discuss Halm’s Grise/dis (Oxford: Clarendon Press) from 
the dramatic standpoint. Ours is the humbler task of ex- 
plaining the advantages of the play as a medium for learning 
the German tongue, and of appraising th2 merits (or the 
demerits) of Dr. Buchheim’s annotations. The latter part of 
the task is the easier, as his previous works in the Clarendon 
Press series have long since gained for him an established 
position as an editor of German schoolbooks. It is therefore 
enough to say that the present volume fully maintains 
his high reputation. The only real difficulties an editor 
has here to deal with are the unusual phrases and expres- 
sions contained in the play. For these as they arise render- 
ings, always useful and not seldom felicitous, are carefully 
provided, while the introductory essay and the arguments 
supply the student with all the help and information he requires. 
As to the educational value of the play we need only point out 
that it admirably fulfils the supreme condition of interesting 
the schoolboy reader, while the language itself is throughout 
pure, elegant, and melodious. Furthermore, Dr. Buchheim 
assures us that it has already been set for an examination and 
has stood that practical test successfully. 
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Professor Macmillan Brown of Canterbury College, New 
Zealand, frankly tells us in his preface that his Manual of 
English Literature; The Eva of Expansion (Christchurch, New 
Zealand : Whitcombe and Tombs), is due to the fact, that when 
the period with which it deals was set for examination by the 
University of New Zealand, he could find no suitable textbook, 
and was therefore compelled to prepare one for his students 
himself. It is however, rather unfortunate that the imperious 
necessities of New Zealand examinations have obliged him to 
put forth his work in its present incomplete and unfinished 
condition. As the book now stands we have a first chapter on 
the general characteristics of the period for 1750 to 1850. The 
second and third chapters respectively ‘treat of the special 
features of its two parts—the preparatory period before the 
French Revolution and the period of fulfilment after that 
epoch. Following these we have a long fragment of two hun- 
dred pages giving a detailed account of the poetry of the first 
half-century, when the book ends abruptly leaving the rest of 
the subject for future volumes. Independently of this serious 
drawback the work is certainly very well done. The primary 
fact that the great expansion of literature during the century 
was due to the remarkable growth of the audience, and that 
this in its turn was the result of the great changes in industrial 
conditions, is very clearly brought out. Nor are the other 
factors overlooked. The extension of science, the growth of 
Art, the influence of the French Revolution, are all taken into 
account. In the latter half-century other forces are recognised. 
The predominant influence of Germanism, the new interest in 
the classics and other ancient literature, the rapid growth of 
our Empire beyond the seas, the marvellous advances of 
science, the almost more marvellous spread of communication, 
are only a few of the new forces which are noted as moulding 
the English literature of that time and helping to make it what 
itis, Throughout these three chapters Professor Brown is most 
Suggestive, and he often throws a new light on obvious and 
commonplace facts. Of his detailed treatment of the poetry 
of the first period there is no need for us to speak at length, 
We might question a statement here and there, or differ on 
doubtful points, but we must content ourselves with a general 
appreciation of Professor Brown’s criticism. ‘To Chatterton» 
he has, we think, been rather less than kind, while we should 
hardly estimate Cowper and his poems quite so highly. The 
sections on Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey, are perhaps 
rather long, but they give a just and adequate idea of the 
‘ Lake’ school of poetry. We shall look with interest for the 
completion of the work which ought to take its own place 
among the permanent expositions of our English literature. 


OLD AND NEW 


Agriculturists will find in the Agricultural Zooc:ogy (London: 
Chapman) of Dr. J. Ritzema Bos a very useful volume for 
reference both with regard to the animals that benefit the soil 
and crops and those that are the enemies of all vegetable 
production. Professor Ainsworth Davis has given a very good 
translation of the well-known Dutch work, which is a digest of 
the larger treatise on animal foes and friends. Miss Ormerod, 
formerly Hon. Consulting En‘omologist to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, has written an introduction to the 
volume. Agricultural education is making such rapid strides 
in this country that this compendium of animals harmful or 
helpful to agriculture will be found very suitable for the private 
use of the practical farmer as well as in the teaching of agricul- 
tural institutions. The book is plain in wording, of moderate 
size, and is not too technically scientific. It is rendered more 
interesting by a hundred and fifty good illustrations. More 
than a hundred pages of the book are devoted to the insect 
infestations: and these are very accurately described, with 
suitable remedies for their prevention and destruction. With 
regard to the rooks, so deplorably plentiful since the gun-tax 
was imposed, the author says that all crowlike birds do some 
harm and some good, only the raven (which eats scarcely any 
insect) is to be always reckoned as an enemy. He might have 
said of them, as he says of the magpie, ‘more harmful than 
useful” The destruction of the vole in permanent pastures has 
been alarming in the south of Scotland ; here the author gives 
some preventive and destructive measures. He gives a 
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capital digest of Darwin’s observations on earthworms; in 
many parts of the country a weight of ten tons of earth per 
acre passes through their bodies, and it is brought to the 
surface by them, so that in a few years the entire hymus-con- 
taining surface layer of earth has passed through théir bodies, 
In this way they prepare the soil in an excellent manner for 
the growth of plants by continually exposing it to the air. A 
capital account is also given of the structure, food, and habits 
of all sorts of mammals, birds, and reptiles that are to be found 
in connection with the cultivation of the soil. The only draw- 
back is the want of an index: in a book of the kind this is 
absolutely necessary for prompt reference. 

By far the most interesting book of its kind is Dr. Lewis’s 
translation of Maurice de la Sizeranne’s work, Zhe Blind as 
Seen through Blind Eyes (London: Putnam). In Count 
d’Haussonville’s charming introduction to the original French 
edition is this remark : ‘This is not only a good book, it is a 
good deed’: for its author is a man who has nobly and un- 
selfishly dedicated his life to ameliorating the unhappy condition 
of the blind. He was born in 1859, and became blind when 
but nine years of age. He has devised an abbreviated system 
of orthography for the blind, which has been generally employed 
in France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Canada, and has served 
as a basis for a similar method used in Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. He founded a journal treating of all questions relative 
to the blind—systems of education, methods of teaching, schools 
and works—which circulates throughout the world in their 
schools and institutions. He has also a weekly, printed in 
relief, containing articles upon literary, scientific, and musical 
topics. Realising the few intellectual opportunities afforded to 
great numbers of the blind, and the small number of books to 
which they had access, he founded, under the name of the 
‘Braille Library,’ a collection of useful works printed in relief, 
which were produced as a voluntary offering by pupils to whom 
he had taught the Braille print. In the present volume, which 
has received the commendation of the French Academy, 
M. de la Sizeranne has made the public understand that the 
blind do not constitute a peculiar class, but that when properly 
educated, intellectually and professionally, they may be enabled 
to prosecute their work so successfully as to make their liveli- 
hood thereby. When one realises that there are 200,000 blind 
persons in Europe, and nearly 2,000,000 throughout the globe, 
it is cheering to be assured by the author that cultivation of the 
other senses makes up to a great extent what those who are 
blessed with sight consider an insurmountable loss; for he 
here gives us a glimpse into lives that are bright with possi- 
bilities, awaiting only our intelligent and sympathetic assistance 
to develop courage, self-reliance, and power. With pardonable 
enthusiasm the author details the physical, intellectual, and 
moral qualities of the blind, and gives a most charming account 
of Valentine Hauy and his life-devotion to the education of the 
blind. He shows how the blind can be taught music by the 
relief system of printing, and concludes with a stirring appeal 
to the public for assistance to make the work of the blind more 
pleasant in the future. 

Mr. Radford’s Essays, Shylock and Others (London: 
Unwin), are well enough ; they would be really good as 
fifth-form holiday tasks—fifth-form—not sixth. They are 
light and popular indeed, but when one is light one is apt 
to be thin and when one is popular it is so hard not to be 
platitudinous. The papers on Shylock and Hamlet add 
nothing to the body of Shakespearean criticism—and remind 
one of the saying ofa critic on the Atheneum many a good 
year ago. ‘Oh, we don’t read poetry—we write about it. It 
seems to us that the best authority on Shakespeare is Shake- 
speare. If people would only read their Ham/e¢ with reason- 
able care and earnestness—we should soon have the last 
of the tiresome ‘mad or not mad’ controversy. Mr. Rad- 
ford’s humour is ponderous: his suggestion as to the 
terms of Shylock’s bond is as follows: ‘It would no doubt 
have been stipulated that the creditor was entitled not only to 
the pound of flesh but also to the epidermis, cartilages, arteries, 
veins, capillaries, blood, or sanguinary fluid—all other appurten- 
ances thereto belonging or therewith usually held or enjoyed.’ 
Surely this is very poor fooling—poor beyond reason. Mr. 
Radford should elaborate his work if he wishes it to be taken 
seriously, and let him avoid all temptations to ‘humour’ as 
certain snares of the devil, then we may have the pleasure of 
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praising his next book, for he usually writes good English and 
has one or two things to say. And that we should have that 
pleasure is surely a sufficient incentive to any man to write his 
very best. We have also received the last two volumes of the 
Border Edition of the Waverley Novels under the title of 
Chronicles of the Canongate, etc. No worthier monument 
could have been raised to the memory of the great novelist 
than the forty-eight volumes of this splendid edition. The 
Dryburgh edition of the same novels, for which also we have 
nothing but praise, reaches its twenty-third volume with Anne 
of Geierstein illustrated with ten full-page pictures by Paul 
Hardy; and ‘The Merchant of Venice’ and ‘A Mid- 
summer night’s Dream’ have been added to the Zempie 
Shakespeare. 
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